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FIELDING’S TOM JONES; 

“THE MOOD IS ALMOST NEVER SIMPLE’ 


Shanta Mahalanobis 

A SIMPLISTIC approach to Tom Jones is unrewarding. It is 
easy to drift into acreement with either of the extremist positions 
taken by his critics and his admirers. Richardson imputes Fielding 
with questionable motives in writing Tom Jones : 

and' I had reason to think that the author intended for his 
second view ... in writing it, to whiten a vicious character 
and to make morality bend to his Practices,^ 

and Boswell quotes the redoubtable Dr Johnson as saying “the 
virtues of Fielding’s hei’oes were the vices of a truly good' man*’.® 
In recent years, critical reactions have been sympathetic. Not only do 
they perceive in this author an apparent moral seriousness but impose 
on it a Christian ethical design. 

Tom Jones is, on different levels, an assertion of the sihaping 
powers of the Creator, of the artist (who as Thackeray long 
ago observed, appears in this novel as a surrogate providence), 
and of the moral man—the examplar of what Fielditng 
referred to in Amelia as ‘the art of life*.® 

These contrary attitudes may partly be explained by the deckSed 
shift in our assumptions about man and his moral nature from the 
opera:tive norms of the eighteenth century. But neither takes into 
account the tentative, exploratory tone of Fielding’s presentation, of 
character and inddent in this novel. In the omniscient role of autfior- 
narrator he is often taken as an index to the moral structure of the 
novel, a moral center from which the story and its characters radiate. 
Such asiSessments seem to discern a sustained moral assurance in the 
author-narrator through the eighteen books of Tom Jones and also 
imply a unified moral vision; akin to Spenser’s in, The Faerie Queene. 

In broad outline and in implication Jones’ story is n<A 
unlike that of Spenser’s Redcross Kni^t, who must also 
acquire prudence before he may be united with the fair Una.* 
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But a sensitive reading of the passage which prompts Battestin 
to make this claim reveals the author’s reluctant and enforced con¬ 
cession to accepted norms of human conduct for fear of being ‘mis¬ 
understood’ as an advocate of Tom’s wanton and wild behaviour. It 
is only Fielding's recognition of Allworthy’s obtuse impergeption of 
Tom’s innate, unpublished goodness that makes him counsel the value 
of Prudence. It is riot that Jones mus^ also acquire prudence, but 
that the dull, narrow perceptions' of even his so-called ‘good’ men, 
make the acquisition of ‘prudence’ an unfortunate necessity. The 
author’s sympathies lie on the side of ‘that poor youth (however inno¬ 
cent)’, ‘the unfortunate lad’ Tom, whose imprudent behaviour compares 
unfavourably with Blifil’s circumspection. The omniscient narrator 
reluctantly confesses to his readers that 

goodness of heart, and opennes'i of temper, tho’ these ma> 
give them great comfort within, and administer to an honest 
pride in their own minds will by no means, alas! do their 
business in the world.** 

Also: 

It is not enough that your designs, nay that your actions are 
intrinsically good, you must take care they shall appear so. 
If your inside be never so beautiful, you must preserve a fair 
outside also This must be constantly looked to, or malice 
and envy will take care to blacken it so, that (he sagacity 
and goodness of an Allworthy will not be able to see thro’ 
it. and to discern the beauties within.® 

The ironic emphasis on ‘appear’ and ‘constantly’ is too obvious 
to be missed and the antithetical placing of ‘fair outside’ immediately 
evokes questionable associations of the word ‘fair’ in vShakespeare 
and Spenser. Banquo (in Macbeth) wonders at Macbeth’s troubled 
response to the witches’ prophecy of ‘things that do sound so fair’ and 
the proverbial duality of ‘fair’ and ‘foul’ is echoed by .ShakciSpeare 
and Spenser. 

Then faire grew foule, and foule grew faire in sighF 

It becomes apparent then that whatever the nature of Fielding’s 
own thinking about virtue and goodness, he cannot afford to stake 
bis reputation as a novelist by any overt discrediting of accepted 
moral attitudes in reader, patron and publisher. In Tom Jones he 
undertakes the difficult task of challenging the rigidity of these attftudes 
without offending public taste. It is one thing to ^pnderscore the 
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limitations of the Richardsonian moral code by methods of parody 
in Joseph Andrews and in Shfimela, and quite another matter to 
ponder, reflect on and to embody the findings of the ‘moral sense’ 
school of Shaftesbury in tlie character and person of his controversial 
hero Tom Jones. The alternately defensive and placating tone of the 
Dedication to ‘The Honourable George Lyttelton JEsqr.’ exposes a 
novelist constantly on his guard against the change of immorality and 
against the danger of failing to guide his readers in the true paths of 
virtue. 

From tlic name of my patron, indeed, i hope my reader will 
be convinced, at Ins very entrance on this work, that he 
will find in the whole course of it nothing prejudicial to the 
cause of religion and virtue; nothing inconsistent with the 
strictest rules, of decency, nor which can offend even the 
chastest eye in the perusal. On the contrary, 1 declare, 
that to recommend goodness and innocence, hath been my 
sincere endeavour in this history.® 

Fielding is lar less sure of Uie moral reactions of his readers and 
critics than ot their likiary reactions, anu lar more conndent ot 
securing their literary approval tlian their moral approval. He does 
not feel accountable to ‘any court ot critical jurisdiction whatever’ 
tor introducing long and sliort chapters in ins novel, ‘tor as 1 am, in 
reality, the founder ot a new province of writing, so 1 am at liberty 
to make what laws f please theiein and these laws, my readers, whom 
1 consider as my subjects are bound to believe in and to obey’." Nor 
does he doubt that 

While 1 make their interest the great rule of my writings, 
they will unanimously concur in supporting my dignity, and 
in rendering me all the honour 1 shall deserve or desire.^" 

He speaks with the authority ot a writer perfectly at ease with 
the genre of his choice. But in seeking the moral concurrence of his 
readers he anxiously apologises for his intrusion as moral preceptor. 
‘It is in reality for my own sake, that while 1 am discovering the rocks 
on which innocence and goodness often split, I may not be misunder¬ 
stood to recommend the very means to my worthy readers, by which 
1 intend to shew them they will be undone.’” Ho hastily goes on to 
assure them that 

Besides displaying that beauty of virtue which may attract 
the admiration of mankind, 1 have artempted to engage a 
stronger native human action in her favour, by convincing 
men, that their true interest directs them to a pursuit of her.^^ 
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At this stage one questions all critical assumptions that find 
in Fielding, the autho'f-narrator, the unshakeable firmness of a 
*moral center’ in Tom Jones. In fact, the central problem of this novel 
lies in the auithors’s refusal to force human nature and human ex¬ 
perience into any ‘unalterable rule of right’ and, on the other hand 
to recommend the possibility of discovering ‘virtue’ and ‘goodness’ 
not as moral absolutes, but as genuine though unpredictable impulses 
emerging from man’s fallible and imperfect nature. A clear indication 
of this is to be found in his wry comment: 

Square said, he had been endeavouring to reconcile the 
behaviour of Tom with his idea of perfect virtue, but could 
not. 

To ossify the humaneness of such perceptions into the rigidity 
of a declared moral stance is to defeat and deny the very ends tor 
which this novel was written. Ihese ends become clearer when 
Jhieldmg’s moral questioning in Tom Jones is juxtaposed against the 
facile moral equations attempted in the preface to the earner novel, 
Joseph Andrews. He confidently lays down .the gradations in the 
reader’s reactions to the various vices to be found m the pages of 
Joseph Andrews. ‘Great vices are ihe proper objects ot our detes¬ 
tation, smaller faults of our pity.’ But Vice is never his central theme 
here. 

The Ridiculous only falls within my province in the present 
work, and the only source of the iiue Ridiculous (as it 
appears to me) is Affecuiuon , . . How Alfeciauon pro¬ 
ceeds from one of these two (Causes, Vanity or Hypocrisy^"*. 

Such convenient simplifications are left behind in Tom Jones. 
Except in tfie area of direct narration, the author is engaged in a 
mental debate with hinisclf on the unreality of absolute dootiinal 
virtue and the imperative need to seek inliinsic worth in the contra¬ 
dictions of human naiuie and human experience. His tone is tenta¬ 
tive, his discussion open-minded, his method persuasive. 

There are a set of religiousi, or rather moral w'titers, who 
teach that virtue is the certain road to happiness tind vice 
to misery, in this world. A very wholesome and comfortable! 
doctrme and lo which we have but one objection, namely, 
that it is not true.^* 

His design is to wipe ofi this doctrine that lies in his way, to 
dispute it for its total inapplicability to the amalgam of virtue and 
vice of which the life and character of his hero is compounded. 
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While Mr. Jones was acting the most virtuous part unimagin¬ 
able in labouring to preserve his fellow creatures from 
deisitruction, the devil, or some other evil spirit, on© perhaps 
cloathed in human flesh, was hard at work to make him 
completely miserable in the ruin of his Sophia.^'^ 

Ihe problem tlicn uiipcls him to explore alieriiaiive and more 
relative meanmgs tor unc wo^ru *vii\uc , meanuigs mat wouiu mciude me 
evil and unprediciable cloinenls in experience. iJie hisiory ot Xoiu 
Jones is also the history oi the auilioi s peisislcni ellons at peismiiU- 
iiiig nis contcmpoianes (and occasionally niinseit) lo recoiisiuer me 
cuirein nomenclatures or vu\ue and vice and to endorse nis search 
for liumane, lolerani and realisiic attitudes, hor iom s career of 
petty, unsellish piUerings and amorous encounters piesents dilhculties 
unfamiliar to the crca;ci of Parson Adams. About Parson Adams’ 
unassailable virtue there has never been any doubt among Melding’s 
contemporaries or among our own. ‘Abraham Adams, cudgel and 
all, is Pielding’s conception of the virtuous man, says a Ttmesi 
Literary imppierrrenl reviewer. And even the striking perceptive Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, widely-travelled in Europe and the Middle 
East, conversant with the ‘amours’ and liaisons of upper-class 
society in Adrianople, Vienna, Genoa, expresses a preference for 
Pieldmgs’s Joseph Andrews to his ‘Foundling’.^' Lady Mary, 
Fielding’s cousin, had iielped him in liis career as a playwright and was 
known for her fresh and unconventional response to social mores. 
Her letters to her sister, friends and daughter often reveal a spirit of 
enquiry and a strong, practical sens© about the regulation of personal 
conduct that closely resembles Fielding in its reluctant compromise 
with ‘discretion’, another name for prudence. 

Vices are often hid under the name of virtues, and the practice 
of them followed by the worst of consequences. Sincerity, 
friendship, piety, disuniterestcdness and generosity are all great 
virtues, but pursued without discretion become criminal. I 
have seen ladies indulge their own ill humour by being very 
rude and impertinent and think they deserved approbation 
by saying, ‘1 love to speak truth’.^** 

Parson Adams, more than Tom, combines ‘disinterestedness’ with 
the other virtues here outlined and in his delineation Fielding feds 
no obligation to conciliaite the moralists. Irreproachable in his beha¬ 
viour whh Fanny after he rescues her from ravishment, he is ecstatic 
with joy at her unexpected reunkm with Joseph at an ion. 
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Some Philosophers may perhaps doubt whether he was not 
the liappiest ol the three, tor the goodness of his heart 
enjoyed the blessings which were exulting in the breasts of 
both the other two together with his own.^*' 

Like Tom, his ‘delight in doing good' and ‘in the happiness of 
man’ ensnares him in many dangers within the traditional framework 
of the journey. But it leaves him strong and purposeful and unsullied. 
Tom, however, oscillates and fluctuates between extremes of generosity 
and extremes of irresponsibUily. The parallel situations in Tom 
Jones in which Molly Seagrhn and Mrs Waters are rescued by Tom 
have their inevitable sequels in Tom’s sexual involvements with these 
very women, despite hi.<; professed love for Sophia—>‘because a good 
natured character and sexual love.. tend to belong with one another 
in the moral atmosphere of bidding’s novels’.*'^® Parson Adams has 
a firm moral credibility in a way in which Tom has not. Lady Mary 
Wortlcy Montague identifies her real life physician with Parson Adams. 
Writmg to her dauglitcr to send her three of Pinchbeck’s watches 
meant as presents, she explains, 

you may imagine they are for presents; one for my doctor, 
who is exactly Parson Adams in another profession, and the 
other for two priests to whom I have some obligations.^^ 

That Fielding is uncertain and ambiguous about Tom’s moral 
credibiiiiy becomes obvious in his repeated attempts to redefine virtue 
and vice m the ever-changing context of his hero’s ethically recalcitrant 
experiences. That Fielding’s uncomfortable uncertainily extends even 
to the delineation of characters and events other than Tom in this 
novel, is less apparent. In lact, Leavis’ statement that Fieldmg’s 
attitudes, and his concern with human nature, are simple, and not 
such as to produce an effect of anything but monotony (on a mdnd, 
that is, demanding more than external action) when exhibited at the 
length of an ‘epic in prose', raises a real critical issue. For it diverts 
critical attention from Fielding’s dilemma in making his own enquiries 
into the moral ambiguities of human conduct acceptable to a reading 
public with subtly varied (not shifting) moral attitudes. It is to 
Fielding’s credit that he perceives the diversity, and unpredictability 
of human behaviour as the reverse of ‘simple’ and that he proceeds 
to authenticate his perceptions in the pages' of Tom Jones. This 
process is neceissarily preceded by a relentless and impartial scrutiny 
of the mechanical reducdioa of virtue and vice to a matter of 
sexual ethics, along with the equation of ‘viitue’ 4vith chasdty. 
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Fielding's amused sarcasm at Square’s discomfiture at being discovered 
by Jones in Molly’s room is worth notice. This (Square) exponent 
of human nature as the ‘perfection of all virtue’ and vice as a 
‘deviation from our nature in the same manner as deformity of body 
is* is discovered amonir other female utensils in ‘a posture (for the 
place would not bear admit his standing upright) as ridiculous as can 
possibly be conceived.’ The all-perceiving narrator in a delightful 
tone of feigned regret comments': 

Philosophers are composed of flesh and blood as well a.s 
other human creatures, and however .sublimated and refined 
the theory of these mav be, a little oractical frailty is as 
incident to them as to other mortals. Tt is indeed in theory 
only and not in practice, as we before hinted, that consist.? 
the difference: for thoueh such great beines think much 
better and more wisely, they always act exactly like other 
men.*^ 

Having proved the invalidity of theoretical virtue for creatures of 
‘flesh and blood’, in the,middle chapters of the novel he affectionately 
presents Tom and Sophia encaged in the ‘Passion of love’, which 
includes and transcends the hunger of the body and vet preserves its 
natural goodness in contributing to the ‘happine^ss of others’. Once 
again the author’? mf'thod is to establish hi.s veracity by first disposing 
of untenable and erroneous concepts and then portraying a less 
empirical, more recognisable human emotion at work in Tom and 
Sophia minus the Richardson'an aura of rigbteonsness'. 

The lovers now stood both silent and trembling, Sophia being 
unable to withdraw her hand from Jones, and he almost as 
unable to hold iit.^’’' 

The controlled understatement of the final compares favourably 
with the ‘virtuous’ hysteria of Richardson’s Pamela, pursued by her 
employer. 

Now you will say all his wickedness appeared plainly. I 
struggled and trembled, and was, so benumbed with terror 
that I sunk down, not in a fit and yet not myself, and I found 
myself fn his arms, quite void of stren.gth, and he kissing mel 
two or three times with frightful eagerness. At last I burst 
from him and was getting out of the summer house, but he 
held me back, and/ shut the door.^* 

Fidding’s task of retrieving ‘virtue’ from doctrinaire improbab’Uty 
and rehabilitating it as a living reality was further complicated by the 
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nrmltiple irreconcilable moral view-points expressed by his cwi- 
temporaries. There were the cynics who denied God, denied ‘virtue* 
and denied human perfectibility. ‘If Mr Fieldiine and Mr Hogarth 
could abate the vanity ('rf the world by shewing its faults so plainly, 
they would do more than the greatest divines have yet been capable 
of: But human nature will still be the same, and would I am afraid, 
furnish them, if they lived till the world ended, with such imperfetJt 
obiects to represent,’-® writes one contemporary whose views are fully 
endorsed by Thwackum who maintained that ‘the human mind, since 
the fall, was nothing but a sink of inquity, till purified and redeemed 
by grace.*^® 

At the o^her extreme were the perfectionists like Square and 
Dr Johnson. 

Vice, for vice is necessary to be shown, should always disgust 
... wherever it appears it should raise hatred.®'^ 

Neither group however, according to Fielding, was concerned 
with ‘goodness* nor did they consider the practice of goodness as 
essential to virlue. Their discussions and disquisitions were entirely 
philosophical and ‘In one point only they agreed, which was, in all 
their discourses on morality never to mention the word Goodness*^. 
Nor did they take into account ‘kind and benevolent disposition in 
human breasts' which is gratified by contributing to the happiness of 
others. 


That in this gratification alone, as in friendship, in parental 
and filial affection, and indeed in general philanthropy there 
is a grea^ and exquisite delight.®® 

Love between sexes, he says, ‘may be heightened ajid sweetened 
by the assistance of amorous desires* but it is firmly planted in ‘kind¬ 
ness and benevolence’ towards others. ‘Good nature is a delight in 
the happiness of mankind and a concern at their misery, with, a desire 
as much as possible to procure the former, and avert the latter; and 
this with a constant regard to desert* remarks Fielding in ‘The 
Champion*. Here he attempte a general definition of virlue without 
further apology. ‘I do not know a better general definition of virtue 
than that it is a delight in doing good.* And this warm and active 
sympathy which delights the giver (and which he regards as the 
foundation of all morality) springs from a natural sympathy and! good 
na^re. Fielding’s streps on the practice of virtue for the good of 
others more than for oneself, as an actuality as distinct from mere 
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profession, is part, of ^ paxtem of ^Latitudinarian or Ix)w Churcdr 
thinking at that time, and also draws much from the writings of Lord 
Shaftesbury (grandson of Dryden’s Achitophd) and the ^piicajl 
English moralM of the ‘enlightenment’. In defending human nature 
against the traditional detractions of religion on the one hand and 
of Hbbbes on the other, Shaftesbury resets that the divines have 
denigrated human naturei, ‘as if good nature and religion wetre enemies,* 
and that Hobbes had forgotten to mention ‘Kindness, Fricaiddiip, 
Sociableness, Love of company and converse’. Natural affection or 
anything of this kind among the passions and affections which produce 
society. In the ‘Inquiry cohoeming Virtue or merit* (1699), he 
proposes to determine which are the ‘good and natural’ and which 
the ‘ill and unnatural’ affections. The virtue of a ratioaial creature 
consists in a ‘rational affection’ towards right: a ‘just sentiment’ or 
‘proper disposition’ Tlius a man begins to be virtuous when he makes 
the conception of Worth and Honesty to be an object of his affection, 
he is a good man when, the natural benf of his affcotions is’ towards 
the good of society. Shaftesbury does not dissolve morality into 
sentiment. Reason also Ijas its function which is to ‘secure a right 
application of the affections’. But we are not truly virtuous unless 
feeling coincides with reason; reluctant or merely dutiful well-doing 
is not genuine virtue. He defines the moral sense as ‘a real affection 
or love towards Equity and Right, for its own sake, and on thd 
account of its own natural Beauty and Worth’.®® He further divides 
the ‘affections’ into three kinds; the ‘natural affections, which tend 
towards the public good'*, the self affections, which tend towards one’s 
private good, and the ‘unnatural’ affections which, tend towards neither, 
Virtue depends upon a proper balance between the two first’®*. 

Thus the Wisdom of what rules, and is. First and.Chief in 

nature, hais made it to be according to the Private interest 
. and Good of everyone, to work towards the general Good.®® 

Shaftesbury admits man’s moral sense as a natural faculty, links 
the social affections with living ‘according to nature’, recognises that 
self-affections like love of life, resentment of inquiry, love of luxury, 
interest, ambition, love of praise, or of Rest, when carried to excess 
l^ecome anti-social and vicious, and denouncesi *1110 unnatural passions 
Uke inhumanity, misanthropy, tyranny and the re^h as productive of 
nothing.,bull mali^oity and Rancour, ^aftesbury’s insistence on Ibo 
value of common-sense, Good'-humour, Raillery and the Free play of 
Mind,.;were valued by those liberal spirits of the eighteenth century 
who reepUed against ‘superstition, enthusiasm, the spiriit of faction. 
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materialism and venality*. Addison and Fielding were among them. 
In the ‘True Patriot’ he detscribes it as a time ‘when no man is 
ashamed of avoiding the pursuit of riches through every dirty road 
and tract*. 

To suggest that Shaftesbury’s influence is discernible in Fielding’s 
concern to realize virtue and morality in natural impulses directed to 
the good of others; and that Shaftesbury’s views were at a high 
premium in his age is not to slight Fielding’s real sense of respon¬ 
sibility in communicating this concern to his readers and critics. 
After discoursing on the kindness and benevolence of which Love is 
composed he admonishes, 

Examine you heart my good reader and resolve whether you 
do believe these matters with me. If you do, you may now 
proceed to their exemplification in the following pages, if 
you do not, you have, I asisure vou, already read more than 
you have understood and it would be wiser to pursue your 
business, e g. your pleasuics (such as they arc) than to throw 
away any more of your time in reading what you can neither 
taste nor comprehend. 

Just as to a blind man the colour red seemed vciy much like 
the sound of a trumpet; ‘love probably may in your opinion very 
greatly resemble a dish of soup or a sir-lion of roast beef.’*’ 

It was also very important for him to try to reconcile Shates- 
bury’s optimistic Deistic views with the uncompromising realism of 
Manderville’s Hobbesian premiseis in An Enquiry into the Origin of 
Moral Virtue. Manderville proposes to 

Convince the Reader, not only thait the good and amiable 
qualities of man are not those that make him beyond other 
animals a sociable creature but moreover that it would be 
utterly impossible, eiither to raise any multitudes into a 
Populous, Rich and flourishing Nation, or when so rais’d* to 
keep and maintain them in that condition without the assis¬ 
tance of what we call evil both natural and moral.** 

Founding his views on the situation of modem man living in a 
complex society, Manderville affirms that Virtue far from being natural 
to man, is ‘contrary to the (impulse or Nature, a rational conquest of 
the passions)*. Although Fielding does not go all the way with 
Manderville to suggest that the good of society is produced thu 
vices of its individual members guided by self-love alone, he neverthe- 
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less temporizes with the meaner impulses in his ^favourite diaracters' 
Allworthy, Black George and Tom, otherwise known for their ‘Good¬ 
nature’. Black George, for ihstance, calmly approprites the 500 pound 
note concealed in the paper that Allworthy gives Jones at the moment 
of banishment and that Jones in his violent agonies mislays by the 
brookside. Not content with this he is even strongly tempted to 
pocket the small sum of sixteen pounds that Sophia sends Jones to 
help him out in his misfortune. Fear of consequences deters him in 
this furiher theft, but questions of loyalty and gratitude to his un¬ 
swerving benefactor Jones, are given no vveightage. 

... the real distinction between the two actions, did not lie 
in the different degrees of honour, but of safety: for thait 
the secreting the 500 £ was a matter fo very little hazaird; 
whereas the detaining the sixteen guineas was liable to the 
utmost danger of discovery.^® 

Anticipating the reader’s unease with such sof^stry, Fielding 
defends himself and Black George by saying, *A single bad adt no 
more constitutes a villain, in life, than a single bad part on the stage.’ 
That theft and cheating and disloyalty were second nature to Black 
George (much to Tom’s embarrassment) is forgotten by the narrator. 
On 'the contrary, he tries to conceal his own moral ambiguity behind 
an air of indiscriminate, blustering indignation.. ‘The worst of men 
generally have the words rogue and villain in their mouths, as the 
lowest of all wretches are the aptest to cry out low in the pit’.®® 
The analogy of stage and pit instantly transfers Black George to the 
world of art and we find Fieldihg taking shelter in his novella’s 
privilege which in the eighteenth oenltury permitted him the omniscient 
manipulation of character and reader. He demands of his reader tho 
controlled and detached reactions of a playgoer to a world of illusion, 
thereby contradicting the earlier claim of truth to ‘Human nature’ in 
its immense variety, as the only fare that his novel has to offer.®^ 
Life is made to imitate the conditions of art and the irrational driving 
force of human passions compared with the equally irrational, authorita¬ 
tive manager of a play house apportioning vioknis roles to honest 
men. The point of this transposition of life and art is to modulate 
and ‘oivilise’ his readers’ disapproval of repr^ensible acts in charac¬ 
ters of good nature and good breeding. 

Upon the whole, then, the man of candour and of true 
understanding is never hasty to condemn. He can censure 
an imperfection or even a vice without rage against the 
guilty party.®* 
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And not to do this is to be childish, ill-bred, ill-ila!tured arid 
"^low*. The voice of ‘decorum’ now takes over and threatens the 
reader with social ostracism, jlist in case hiis remons^trances violate its 
unwritten laws. It is with similar methods of cajolery that he slurs 
over the gross injustices perpetrated by the benevolent Mr Allworthy 
in summarily condemning the innocent Partridge, and in banishing 
Tom on Bliiil’s instigation. Generous and charitable in his adoption 
of a basitard child and in his continued approval of that child’s kind¬ 
ness of heart in discreditable situations. Allworthy’s gullibility is 
nonetheless underscored in the easy deceptions practised on him by 
IS4rs Partridge and Blifil. In, the, first instance, Fielding ironically 
portrays the complete travcisty of legal procedures in AUworthy’s trial 
of Partridge (as the bastard Tom’s father), and his condemnation of 
him on the sole and inadmissible evidence of his wife. The trial and 
the judgement passed are equally percmplory,' prejudiced and para¬ 
doxical : 


He therefore once more exhorted Partridge to confess, but 
he still avowing his innocence, Mr Allworlhy declared him- 
sdf satisfied of his guilt, and that he was too bad a man to 
receive any encouragcmicmt from him. 


But this scene* organized within a structure of antithetical sentences 
and paragraphs, of ironic mockery juxtaposed' with commendation, 
frames the situation wiliiin the limits of art and effectively distances the 
reader’s involvement with the painful economic consequence® to the 
Partridge family. ‘Partridge having now lost his wife, his school, and 
his annuity and the unknown person having now discontinued the 
lasl-mention^ charity, resolved to change the scene and left the 
counliy where he was in danger of starving with the untiversal com¬ 
passion of all his neighbours’In another context, reluctant tp 
seriously dislodge Allworthy’s good breeding and good nature,in sp^t^ 
of his blind and misplaced compassion for the, plausible ^ 4 ! 

unjust expulsion of Torn, the novelist attempts to endorse his goodne^ 
on the pl^e of financial , benevolence.. , , , 


tbirik' milsl hot be ofifitted, thkl ip then censfire® qn this 
occasion, none ever menitioided the suin contained in the 
paper which Allwoilhy gave lories, which no less 
than five htuidred pounds, biit all fhat^ he was 

sent away pennyless arid sdihe said lihkied: fro^ th^ house of 
his inhuman father.^® ' ' * ' 
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as later in BlM’s wooing of Sophia, Fidcling isi careful not 
to obscure the economic prcssuresi of agrarian capitalism that domi¬ 
nated eighteenth cewtur) society. The landowiicr-tenant r»Slationship 
is Ck^>er!iented and diamatised in Allworthy and Partridge as is the 
urge lor extension of property in the proposed marriage of BJitil and 
Sophia. At these points the novel is replaced on a solid', topical fdoiing 
and Blihl's sordid motives exposed, in terms of genuine repulaion. 
^phia’s aversion for him ‘would heiglitcn the pleasure he proposed 
in rilling her charms, as it added triumph to lust': supplanting poor 
Jones in her affections promised another additional rapture to his 
enjoyment; and finally there was the estate of Mr Western, which 
was all to be settled on his daughter and her issue. 

' These oscillations in Fielding’s perspective between the iinperso- 
naiily of art and tlie immediacy ol life, as also the anlbiguiiy of his 
evaluations, render it impossible to discern a coherent moral ttUitude 
throughout the novel. Ihere arc occasions, especially in his ^ud^ 
of London life when he recommends the merely expedient. Tom 
enters a liaison with St'ophia’s protector Lady BelJaslon simply for 
finjaincial reasons (with Uttle concern for Sophia's feelings) and decide^ 
to continue with bis assignation as a means of access to ^phja! 
Fielding describes lorn’s moral equivocations and subterfuge, vith the 
full sympathy and insight of the man of the world. . , 


Though Jones saw all these discouragCrncn'iS On the one wde, 
he felt his obligations full as strongly on the other; nor dwi 
he less plainly discern the ardent pasSioiT whence those obti- 
gatiods proceeded, the extreme violence of which if he failed 
to equal, he well knew the lady would think'him ungrateftil^; 
■ and what is worse, he would have thought himself so. 'tie 
knew the tacit consideration upon which all her favours were 
conferred, and as his necessity obliged him to accept them, 
so his hohour, he concluded, forced him to pay die ‘priced 
'rhis ithtirefore he resolved tb do whatever misery it cost 
hnd to devote ‘ himself to her, from, that great piriheipie* bt 
‘ justice, jusitioe 'by which the laws of some ebuhtfies obfige a 
debtor who is not otherwise capable of dischtmging his debt, to 
beboihe the slave of his creditor.^^ , , 


' The‘Mebtor-creditof cdhneCtion en^jhasis^s 'and excuses the 
b^ndmic^ nbed foe which Tbnf sells his b^y and, lietrays /the same 
n^e*of dbdl, expi^ieht sdf-inter«t to be seen ih/Lo|^d ^j^terfidd’s 
Letters to his Son. 
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Address yourself to some woman of fashion and beauty, 
wherever you are, and try how far tliat will go. If the place 
be noit secured beforehand and garrisoned, nine times in ten 
you will take it. By attentions and respect you may always 
get into the highest company.^- 

Lord Cheslerheld's insistence on the morality of advantage without 
which it is *imposisdble to rise in the world' and his mild toleranoe 
of the sexual misbehaviour of the age has an aristocratic liberality 
which is shared by Fielding. Chesterfield remarks, 

it is possible for a woman to be virtuous, though not strictly 
chaste; but it m not possible for a man to be virtuous without 
strict veracity. The slips of a poor woman are sometimes 
mere bodily frailties, but a lie in a man is a vice of the mind 
and of the heart.^® 

Ihe Memoirs of vVilliaui Hickey, and ‘Lcs Liaisons Dangereuses’ 
by Choderlos de Laclos, a French novelist of the eighteenth century, 
testify to the libertinism and moral sophistry of the upper classes m 
an age of rou^ and demi-mondes. 'indeed the eighteenth century 
up to the French revolution was a halcyon time ior aristocrat^ ail 
over Europe’, remarks James Laver in T/iq Age of Illusion. And in 
his pr^ace to William Hickey's Memoirs Peter Quennell ironically 
draws attention to the moral evasions of this class. Tor Flickey was 
an unscrupulous amorist. Yet unquestionably he was also a man of 
feeling!' Also 'he loved the parent lie cheated; and to hurt his father 
caused him acute pain'.**^ This background of moral jugglery may 
exi^ain the relative facility with which Fielding renders the scene of 
Sophia's intended ravishment by Lord Feilamar, prompted and 
directed by Lady Bellaston. The lady’s only motive is a desire to 
monopolise Tom ('kept' by her) for herself by getting Sophia out 
of the way. ‘Violent methods’ would be required to force Sophia 
into marriage with her ravisher. Lord Feilamar, she tells herself and 
the reluctant Lord. The monstrosity of ithis specious logic, as also 
Lord Fellamar’s dastardly attempt (circumstantially averted by Squire 
Western's appearance), evokes a mere moral quibble in the author. 

a scheme was laid between those two noble persons which, 
though it appeared in no very heinous light to his lordship, 
(as he faithfully promised, and faithfully resolved too, to 
make the lady all the subsequent amends in his power by 
marriage;) yet many of our readers, we dou];^ not, will see 
with just detestation.'*'^ 
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The genuine horror of such situations and the total baseness of 
those who design and participate in it are brought out far more force¬ 
fully by the ‘middle-class’ Charles Dickens in Nicholas lyickleby. The 
avaricious usurer Ralph Nickleby conspires to compromise his 
niece Kate with his aristocratic customers, to boost his percentage of 
interest. Money dictates his code of morality. But these characters 
lack the ‘sang-froid’ of upper class' society and yield, though tempo¬ 
rarily, to a decent impulse of which Lady Bellaston is incapable. Her 
‘Fie upon it! have more resolution. Are you frightened of the word 
rape?’, outdoes the usurer in its ruthless cynicism. When Kate 
Nickleby expresses her sense of outrage at her uncle’s designs, Ralph 
realizes that ‘here was a young girl who had done no wrong save that 
of coming into the world alive: who had patiently yielded to all his 
wishes; who had tried hard to please him—above all, who didn’t owe 
him money—and he felt awkward and nervous’.'*® Dickens’ eva¬ 
luation of the scene shows an honest, unshirking moral sense that the 
aristocratic Fielding evades. Nor does the Lord Fellamar scene have 
the alleviating touches' of Fielding’s comic art, for indeed mirth and 
laughter would be inappropriate here. 

In the novel Tom Jones then Fielding veers between the direct, 
anti-Richardsonian moral criticism of Joseph Andrews and the more 
subtle and painful realizations of hist la^er novel Amelia. Unable 
always to turn h’is human scoundrels into harmless fellows and' to 
dissipate horror in mirth and laughter, he shifts and varies his moods 
and morals, stretching their flexibHity to the extreme. The strain 
shows in the moral uncertainty of his tone. For the mood is almost 
never simple. In this tentative, complex, exploratory tone (focussed 
in his method), lies his worth as a novelist. 
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THE HAPPY ENDINGS IN JANE 
AUSTEN’S NOVELS 
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I 

IN disciissuig Jane Austen’s comedy in the context of nineteenith- 
century criticism, Rachel Tridoet writes: “Until Meredith, the main 
stress in nineteenth century criticism was upon humour, a particular 
mood and temper of comedy, laither than an. comedy as a form.’’^ 
Indeed, iseveral critics who have dealt with the different aspects of 
Jane Austen’s humour, have never given considerable attention to 
the fact that each of her six novels ends with a happy union of 
lovers. For Jane Austen a happy end means, of course, marriage; 
and in legardiing marriage as the real consummation of sincere love 
and a necessary condition for a happy life for anyonie, she ilsi actually 
following a large body of comic writers including Shakespeare, for 
whom comedy means a happy union of the lovers in marriage. 

All tragedies are finished by a death. 

All comedies are ended by a marriage.^ 

This may be' an oversimi^ification, but k definlitdy speaks of a 
strongly established convention. And in order to enjoy -the artistic 
deUght which Jane Austen’s novels offer we must accept the conven¬ 
tion, of marriage in a romantic comedy—the convention that 
people are so complementary that their union in marriage must 
achieve harmony. 

Many critics have found fault with the endings of Jane Austen’s 
novels on the ground that she g^.V6 undue emi^asis to a paiticolar 
aspect of life—^matrimony. We can« of course, find a certain socio» 
logical explanation for the preoccupation with marriage: Jane Austen 
was writing at a time when single and unprovided women of the 
middle dass had no refuge open to them but the post of a governess. 
(This was really going to be the fate of Jane Fairfax in Emma as an 
alternative for her marriage with Frank ChurohiU.) However, by 
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no means can we say that Jane Austen’s interesit in marriage is a 
unique element in her artistic temperament. Starting from Shakes* 
peare’s romantic comedies, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, or Much 
Ado Abouf Nothing, down to the plays of Congreve, Goldsmiths and 
Sheridan, Engliisih comic drama maintains a traditio>n! of happy 
endings in marriage. Tn the field of the comic novel, Fielding’s Tom 
Jones and Joseph Andrews, or Goldismith’s The Vicar of Wakefield all 
end in marriage. How deep-rooted the convention is can be shown 
by a play like Two Gentlemen of Verona which assumes that the 
audience will accept the marriage of Julia and Proteus as a sort of 
happy conclusion^ which even Proteus’ shameless inconsistencies 
cannot untune. 

While accepting the traditional emphasis on marriage in any 
comedy, Jane Austen also' follows her predecessors in structural 
design, llie form of comedy usually consists of a contrived pattern 
which does not bring in the happy ending loo easily. There are 
usually all sorts of compUcations in a comic plot. There are often 
a number of triangular affairs. Sometimes one triangiLe' is dissolved 
into anodier; sometimeis agpin three members of two triangles form 
a third one. The classic example of this love-enlanglemenl in a 
comedy occurs in A Midsummer Night's Dream. At the beginning 
of the play, both Lysander and Demetrius are in love with Hermia, 
while Helena is in love with Demetrius. By the middle of the play, 
the misapplied magic of the fairy king changes the Lysander-^Hermia 
♦-Demetrius triangle to the Lysander->Helena 4 -Demetirius tmpgle. 
At last, the fairy king’s further intervention puts an end to the 
confusion, the play ends with the happy marriage of two couples. 
In some comcdlies again, we find one diaracter pursuing another and 
being pursued by a third one, as in, Twelfth Night (Viola-» Orsinoi-^ 
01ivia->Viola). All these dtevices of comic entanglement in the love- 
affairs of the main characters are present in Jane Austen’s novels, too, 
though they do not always create serious complications. For example, 
in Northanger Abbey, John Thorp is intereslted in Catherine who is 
already in love wth Henry Tiln^, and in Pride and Prejudice Miss 
Bin^ey incessantly pursues Darcy while he is admiring Elizabeth 
secBOtly. Then, in Sense and Sensibility, we have quit© serious trian¬ 
gular affairs ; Lucy—>Bdward 4 —Elinor and Willoughby—>Marianne 4 - 
Colonel Brandon. In Mansfield Park, there arc two major triangles 
and two minor ones (Fanny-»EdWard<—Mary, Fanny-^-Crawfm’d 4 - 
Maria, and Maria-^rawford^—JuKa, CrawfordU>Maria 4 —Rqghworth). 
In Persuasion, the triangle of Louisa—^Wenitwortlw—Anne dissolveis 
into the triangle of ElUot-^Anne^-Wen'twoiih. And last of all, Emma 
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abounds wi^h triangular affairs as a result of the heroine's match- 
makinig endeavours; Robert Martin-^Harriet->»El»on, Harrieb-^Elton 
->Enima, Emma->Frank Churchil-»Jane, and Emmaf-^Knightley^- 
Harriet. 

Now it IS the special art of comedy to display these various 
complications!, so that we are delightedi by the way they postpone the 
denouement. The delight arises from a feeling of safety. For though 
these contrivances continually disappoint our expectation of the happy 
ending, they never really destroy the hope that everytliing will turn 
out well in the end. The forces of evil are at work in As You Like It 
or Much Ado About Nothing, they even cloud the atmosphere for a 
time'—^for example, at the time of Rosalind’s banishment or Oaudio's 
rejection of Hero. And yet, they cannot darken the prospects of 
happiness for the heroes and the heroines for long. In Fielding's 
novels, all the obstacles in the path of the hero and the heroine are 
dissolved suddenly at the end of the book by means of a single disi- 
coveiy or a series of discoveries. In the plays of Congreve, Goldsmith 
or Sheridan, either the intrigues against the hero and the heroine break 
down just in time (the plot against Mirabcau and MMlamant in 
The Way of the World) or the blunders on the part of the main 
characters are corrected at the right moment. (Marlow mistakes 
Kate HardcasUe for a barmaid in She Stoops to Conquer 7). The evils 
in a comedy are, in a sense, mock-evils; and even if we take them 
iscriously for the time being, we maintain a secret belief that all willi 
be well with our heroes and heroines. Those evils, however, vary in 
the degree to which they threaten the liappy ending. In Nofthanger 
Abbey and Pride and Prejudice, for instan«3e, Catherine's expulsioti 
from* the Abbey, Bingley's disappearance or Lydia’s elopement cannot 
give us any serious conceira because the very mood and tone of the 
novel forbid it, while in Mansfield Park or Persuasion or Sense and 
Sensibility the uncoftainty about the fate of (the heroine carries the 
novels almost to the level of tragi-comedy. 

Ihere is, however, one important point in which Jane Austen's 
comic art differs from that of her predecessors. WhUe in Fiddlihg, 
Goldsmith or Sheridan the obstacles to happiness are often external, 
in her novels the obstacles ate internal, that is to say, they often ctm- 
sist in some sort of misundersthndSng or misadjustmeot in the mhid 
of the hero or the heroine. Shakespeare's comic plays are full of 
usurping dukes (Duke Frederick Angelo), stem authorharisn fathers 
<E@^ in A Midsummer Night's Dream)^ inhnman laws (the law of 
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killing Syracusans, the law of compulsory marriage, the law that 
confirms Shylock's bond) and unscrupulous villains (Don John in 
Much Ado About Nothing). In short he deals with many external 
evils which make one of his characters exclaim: “the course of true 
love never did run smooth.”® This saying is true of Jane Auafen’s 
novels too. But she uses no eixtemal machinery to cross the fortunes of 
her lovers. There are no unscrupulous villains, villains like Blifil or 
Thornhill, to make the innocenits suffer. At times we encounter the 
foolish, miserly or domiheering aunts of Congreve and Sheridan—Mrs 
Norris and Lady Catherine but they are totally ineffective as agents 
of evil which threaten the happiness of 'the young. In Northanger 
Abbey, the General’s resentment is an external force which drives 
Catherine away from the company of Henry Tilney. However, we are 
anxious about our berdine at the time of her departure from North- 
anger Abbey ndl because of the father’s hoscEity but because we are! 
not yet sure about Henry’s attitudte towards her. It is Darcy’s pride 
and Elizabeth’s prejudice in Pride and Prejudice that delay their union 
and not any machinaticMis of Lady Catherine or Miss B’ingley. To go 
on, in Emma, it is the heroine’s ignorance of her own self that keeps 
her blind to ihe fact of Mr Knightley’s love for her. In Persuasion, 
while Anne yields her happiness to overpersuasion, Wentworth goes 
to the other extreme and mistakes Louisa’s senseless obstinacy for 
determination of character. Edmund in Mansfield Park is caught by 
the superficial gUtter of Mary Crawford and compromises his own 
moral judgment. In Sense and Sens^ility, too, in spite of the power 
of the dominant mother, what really keeps Edward away from his true 
love is hisi own misRaken conception of “honour”. He considers hiBs 
engagement with Lucy to be a real bond of honour, while she looks 
at the whole affair from a totally expedient point of view. Indeed, 
what really threatens the happy ending in each of these novels is no 
evE fortune but a “vicious, mole”, so to speak, in one or two of the 
leading characten, 

TTiis “comic flaw” is, of course, far less serious than the “tragic 
flaw”. It is nonetheless an evE which must be overcome in order 
to attain the happy end. The denouement of Jane Austen’s novels 
Olustrates primaiily the process whereby the good qualities as they 
predominate over the bad in the same characters, ultimately triumph. 
There are no elaborate machinatiions of mtstjaken identity, sudden 
discovery or disguise as there are in Shakes|peare {Comedy of Errors, 
Twelfth Night), Fielding {Tom Jones and Joseph Andrew^, Golds¬ 
mith {The Vicar of Wakefield). The Duke in Measure for Measure or 
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Mr Burchdl in The Vicar of Wakefield are something like the dis¬ 
guised king of the Arabilan Nights who directs the course of action. like 
a benevolent deity. But for Jane Austen, just as her settings are 
wholly naturalistic, so the resolutions of her novels never go beyond 
the limits of probability. No goddess Fortune rules supreme in her 
world, and the single instance of a lucky removal of the chief impedi¬ 
ment is Edward’s unexpedted release from Lucy following her marrihge 
with Robert Ferrars. In all the rest of her novel®, the happy endings 
come not through chance but through a dramatic action in which one 
of the leading characters learns someithing important enough about 
reality and h's own nature, to experience a deep change of mind or 
heart. 
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The conuc and the tragic characters alike ‘learn through suffer¬ 
ing”, writes Wylie Sypher, the only difference is that the suffering in 
comedy takes the form of humiliation, disappointment, or chagrin, 
instead of death. Sypheir cites an example from Much Ado About 
Nothing : '‘When Benedick makes the startling discovery that he 
himself, together with the other mistaken people in the play, is a fool, 
there is, he says, a moral perception that competes with tragic ‘recog¬ 
nition’. The irony of Benedick’s ‘recognition’ is searching, for he 
has boasted all along that he cannot find It in his heart to love any 
of Eve’s daughters, least of all Beatrice. And Beatrice for her pant 
has avowed she will never be fitted with a husband until God‘ makes' 
men of some other metal than earth . . . Then, they both walk, wide- 
eyed like ‘proud’ Oedipus, into the trap they have laid for themselves. 
There they see themselves as they are . . . At the extreme of his own 
shame. Benedick is compelled to see himself as he se^ himself as he 
sees others, together along a low horizon. Thus occur the comic 
purgation, the comic res^n^tion to the human lot, the comic humUing 
of the proud, the comic ennobling after an act of blindness.”^ All 
through the six novels of Jane AusiCen, we have seen this same process 
of comic rediemption. The happy endings in these npvels, therefore, have 
a philosophic significance whith classes them with the great comedies 
of all ages. 

Unlike some of her predecessors, Defoe, Richardson and Fielding, 
Jane Austen betrays no intentiion of preaching morals; but the con'- 
clusdons of her novels testify that die is guided by a sound moral 
principle. As Northorp Frye writes, “the normal res^nse of the 
audience to a happy ending is ‘this diould be’ wfatdi sounds very much 
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like a moral judgement.’’^ This ^saying is true of Jane Austen’s 
novels too. In them, the persons of mtleigrity are always disposed to 
hapi^ess, and the shallow ones, the crooked ones are either punished 
or left to themselves. Nor is there a single instance of a genuime 
attachment ending in failure. On the other hand, all the “bad” 
charactlers are punished in an indirect way, that is, they miss what they 
desire. If we closely examine the last chapters of these six novels, 
we find thait not a single character is forgotten by the author. Isabella 
Thorp’s only thought in life is to get a good husband. She succeeds 
in securing a match with James Morland. But her ambition makes 
her fall a victim to Captain Tilney. As her designs on Tilney fail, 
she has already lost James. Isabella’s husband-hunting avails her 
nothing, while both Catherine andl Elinor are happily married to the 
men of their choice. In Sense and Sensibility, Lucy Ferrars is of 
course happy in her own way; but Jane Austen holds the two family 
circles—Lucy, Roberts, Mrs Ferrars, John and Fanny Dashwood in 
one circle, and Elinor, Edward, Marianne, Colonel Brandon, Mrs 
Dashwood, Sir John and Mrs Jennings in the other—widely apart on 
two different mental planes, so that the reaction of the reader to Lucy’s 
happiness is only moral contempt. Willoughby’s punishment for his 
misconduiQt is an, unhappy married iifei, just as Wickham’s punishment 
is financial hardship. T^ere are no really “bad” people m Emma. It, 
therefore, ends with general felicity. In Persuasion, Sir Walter and 
Elizabeth are left in their unhappy self-centered world, with the 
possnbility of a spinster-life for Elizabeth. Nowhere in her novels, 
however. Jane Austen’s moral judgment is more pronounced as in 
Mansfield Park. While Susan, Fanny’s sister is promoted to the 
blessed world of Mansfield Park, not only the Crawfords but also Maria 
and Aunt Norris are banished from it. 

The ques-tion arises whether this moral lesson of “virtue rewarded 
and vice defeated” is compatible with the demands of realism. In 
real Me things do not always happen in the way they should. Quite 
often an Edmund cannot resist the charms of a Mary, and repents 
for the misitake only when it is too late. In the same way a Captain 
Wentworth mistakes a Louisa’s headstrong attitude for determination 
of charac&eir and is not disillusioned Soon enough. How does it 
happen, theiH that Jane Austen, whom critics have often hailed as 
a “realist”, always draws a happy conclusion to each human drama 
she presenits? Here we should recall that Miss Austen is a writer of 
romantic comedy, precisely of die Shakespearean type. The world of 
romantic comedy is ruled by a benevolent deity, just as the world of 
tragedy is often swayed by tbe Hind and destnictive powers of fate. 
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Comedy always presents a picture of life in which absolute sinoerKy 
and genuine and passionate emotion triumph ultimately over falsehood* 
superficiality, and triviality. The business of the comic artist is to 
give proper artistic expersibn to this picture without violating psycho¬ 
logical realism; and that Jane Ausiten is perfectly successful in this 
task is a point beyond controversy. 

Several critics have discerned the Cinderella-themc hidden in 
most of Jane Austen’s novels. With the single exception of Emma, 
none of her heroines is wealthy. The Bennet estate is going to pass 
into the hands of Mr Collins; the Dashwood sisters are left nothing 
in the will of old Dashwood; Fanny is a poor, dependant relation in 
the Bertram household'; and Anne is the neglected child in the 
Elliot family. Elinor and Elizabeth are, at least, surrounded by 
afPeclioniate relations and friends. But Anne and Fanny are most of 
the time in the position of the neglected step-daughter—^Anne is 
attending her sick nephew while all the rest arc enjoying the evening; 
she plays for others while the others are dancing; and Fanny is 
under continual mental torture from Aunt Norris (the step-mother 
of Cinderella who would not include her in the Southern party). In 
Emma, it is Jane Fairfax who is the Cindlerella-heroine. All the 
heroes—Darcy, Edmund, Wentworth, Colonel Brandon, Henry Tflney, 
Bingley, and Frank Churchil—play the fairy prince in rescuing these 
heroines from uncertain futures and financial insecurity. Even Emma 
is rescueJ from her “martyrdom” to her “father’s cause” by 
Mr Kmghtley. However, there is no magic wand to turn pumpkins 
into chariots. There is not even a sage to change the mind of a 
usurping duke (As You Like It), or a pleasant gale to bring the 
lost ships back (Merchant of Venice). 

If we compare Jane Ausiten’s novels with the unreal and artificial 
novels of her day—novels charged with “sensibility”, recording always 
“the cruel persecution of obstinate fathers” and' “the determined 
persfeverance of disagreeable lovers”—we can better undersitand how 
natural her art is. As Hannah More once observed, in those novels 
of sensibility nothing ever happened! in a natuml way : 

The characters grow rich by the stroke of a wand, and 
poor by the magic of a word; the disinherited orphan of 
this hour is the overgrown heir of the next; now a bride 
and bridegroom Corn out to be a brother and sister; and 
the brother and sister prove to be no relation at all.^ 
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Jane Auslcn, a® we have already seen, reaches her happy conclu¬ 
sions without the aid of all these artificial devices. Not only thait, 
her punishment for the “wicked” never goes beyond what is natural. 
In speaking about Henry Crawford at the end of Mansfield Vark 
she says: 

In this world the penally is less equal than could be wished; 
but without presuming to look forward to a juster appoint¬ 
ment hereafter, we may fairly consider a man of sense Iik€( 
Henry Crawford, to be providing for himself no small portion 
cf vexation and regret. 

Mary is to be content with “coxcombs and idle heir-apparents” 
in future. That is her only punishment and not a loss of fortune or 
life-long misery. Willoughby, we are told, repents for his past 
conduct. 


But that he was for ever inooinsolable, that he fled from 
sodety, or contracted an habitual ^oom of temper, or died 
of a broken heart, must not be depended on—for he did 
neither. 

This is one of those wonderful ironical touches with which 
Jane Austen elevates her moral judgement into art and it is these 
same touches which also distinguish her artistic temperament from 
that of many of her contemporaries. 

We have noted the happy endings worked out in various novels 
of Jane Austen and the philosophic and moral significance of these 
happy conclusions. It remains for us to see, finally, how the happy 
ending works on the minds of Jane Austen’s readers. Northanger 
Abbey ends with the lines: 

The anxiety which ah this state of their attachment must be 
the portion of Henry and Catherine, and of all who loved 
either, ast to its final event, can hardly exitend, I fear, to 
the bosom of my readers, who will see in the tell-tale 
compression of the pages before diem, that we are all 
hastening together to perfect felicity. 

Here the author is plainly mocking the conventional happy ending. 
And yet, the happy ending in this novel is exadtly wfaat.4he reader 
wants. It satisfi^ all his emotional expeotations; for the author’s 
irony instead of destroying the romanitic spirit, rather enlivens it by 
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saving it from cloying sentimentalism. Shakespeare would not spare 
his “romantic lover” for spoiling the trees in the Forest of Arden, 
and yet his comedies are as romantiic in spirit as any comedy can 
ever be. The same is true of Jane Austen’s comic novels. As 
Northrop Frye writes, the endings in the Shakespearean type of 
romantic comedy symbolise the triumph of spring over winlcr.*'^ 
Within her limited world, within her “comic microcosm” so to 
speak, Jane Austen achieves something of the same spirit. The 
endings of her novels suggest the triumph of spring—of youth and 
human vitality—over calculated prudence, over mercenary interests 
and social discrepancieisi, just as the endiings of Shake^are’s great 
comedies sjonbolise the ultimate triumph of love and youth over tihe 
struggle for power, over political and personal rivalries, over revenge! 
and hatred 

Proceed, proceed, we will begin these rites 
As we do trust they’ll end, in true delights, 

says the Duke in As You Like It, celebrating the three happy 
marriages at the end of the play. As we close the books of Jane} 
Austen, we feel that she is saying the same thing about her young 
couples, the representatives of the spring, though the boisiterous spirit 
of the Elizabethan dramatist is replaced by a sense of calm delight. 
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THE particular point of view from which a novelist narraties his 
stiorieis is a fundamental element in the novelistic technique. The 
novelist can tell his story from the inside, that is, he can make one of 
the characters perform the narrator’s role, or he can tell his story 
from the outside as a more or loss omniscient author. The artistic 
exploitation of the point of view begins with Henry James. Wo 
agree with Joseph Warren Beach when he calls Henry James “the 
only English writer in the past, who has given extended' and detailed 
consideration to questions of technique”. It becomes difficult, how¬ 
ever, to concur so readily with Beach when he says that “the novelists 
most interested in technique—'that is, in die way the story was ttdd— 
before the time of James, were probably Dickens and Wilkie CollniiS.”^ 
The exclusion of Thackeray in the above statement indicates the 
general indifference of critics as to Thackerav’s exploitation of the 
‘point of view’ in his novels. The accepted opinion that Thackeray 
uses the omniscient point of view is incomplete and, therefore, some* 
what misleading, Thackeray was aware of the importance of the 
point of view. And in order to appreciate his achievement in the 
direction we must go to his novels. 

• 

The point of view in Barry Lyndon, Thackeray’s first novel, is 
pretty consistently limited to the charadter-narrator, Barry. The effects 
of this point of view are certainly interesting. The novel is in the 
form of a fictional memoir, and we see everything through the eyes 
of Barry who is the centlral character in the novel. Barry is always 
picsent and is engaged in a continuous process of glib s^-exposure. 
This icsultBi in. the creation of the desired ‘egotisitic tone’ in the book. 
Ihc novelist’s purpose is se,rved. The braggart Irishman is able to 
open himself through the firsti-pcrson narrative which Thackeray calls 
the ‘right line T ' The volulnlity of Barry’s foolish braggmg is 
expressed in all statenients that he goes on making.’* Here is an 
example; 
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1 presume tbat there is no gentleman in Europe that has not 
heard of the house of Barry of Barryogue, of the kingdom 
of Ireland, that which a more famous name is not to be 
found in GwiJlim or D’Hozieir; and titough as a man of the 
world 1 have learned to despise heariily the claims of some 
pretenders to high birlh who have no more genealogy than 
the lackey who cleans my boots, and though I laugh to utter 
scorn the boasiting of many of my countrymen,, who are all 
for descending from kings, of Ireland, and talk of a domain 
no bigger than would feed: a pig as if it were a principality; 
yet truth compels me to assert that my family was the 
noblest of the island, and,, perhaps, of the universal world; 
while their possessions, now insignificant, and' torn from us 
by war, by treachery, by the loss of time, by ancestral 
extravagance, by adhesion to the old faith and monarch, 
were formerly prodigious, and embraced many counties, at a 
time when Ireland was vastly more prosperous than now, 
I would assume the Irish crown over my coat-of-arms, but 
that there are so many silly pretenders to that distinction 
who beiar it and render it common.® 

Barry is buttressed by an absolute egotism which enables him to 
unfold, with a straight face and with no sense of shame, 'the record of 
misspent life. Thackery lets the heartless and depraved rascal tell 
his story in his own terms. Barry puts so fine a colour upon the 
meanest of his actions, that while the reader detects his villainy in 
every line, he (the narrator, Barry) himself manages to pieserve the 
placid air of one who has been more sinned againisit than shmJng. 
The reader thus maintains his own point of view, and the narrator 
maintains his,, each point of view being differeinit from the other. The 
hero’s voice of commonplace conviction makes the narrative a sus¬ 
tained and consummate piece of irony. Barry’s statements thus 
become the author’s amusing expose of Barry’s character. The point 
of view is fully exploited for ironic purposes, thanks to the glaring 
gap between Barry’s self^jusltification and excesses of his past life. 
Here is an insitance; 

I was by this time one of the. best-knowni characters in 
Europe; and the fame of my exploits, my duels„ my courage 
at pHay, would bring crowds around me in any public society 
where I appeared. I could show reams of scented paper to 
prove that this eagerness to make my aojuaintance was not 
confined to the gentleman only, but that I hate boasting, and 
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only talk of myself in so far as it is necessary to rdate 
mysdf's advenituFes, the most singular of any man’s in 
Europe, {/bid., p, 181) 

His mock-heroic defence of gambling {ibid., pp. 128-30) is a piece 
of genius. And the epitome of the book is containedi in one superb 
sentence of self-vindioaitioni: “For the firsit three years I never struck 
my wife, but when I was in liquor.” {Ibid., p. 252) 

Thackeray’s handling of the first person narration in Barry 
/..ytidon is a piece of achievement. The device,, albeit, imposes a 
severe limdtation on the. narrative; noithing can happen in the novel 
unless Barry is present or unless someone reiilails information to hiiiL 
Barry’s awareness of things which he did not witnietss is incorporated, 
as a part of the whole personal experience which he is engaged in 
setting forth, without any cumbersomeniess: 

In Oliver's time it was loo lato for a chief of the naime of 
Barry tio lift up his war-cry against that of the murderous 
brewer. We were princes of the land no longer; our unr 
happy lace had lost its possessions a century previously, and 
by the most shameful, treason. This I know to be the fact, 
for my mother has often, told me the story... {Ibid., p. 4). 

Thackeray has succeedled in retaining the reader’s consitant initerest 
not merely by making his central character engaging; but alsoi by 
keeping the reader always abreast of the turn of events in which 
Barry was not a paiiticipant,) or a witness. The readier follows with 
bated breath, the details of Barry’s escape from Berlin in disguise 
amidst the ringing of alarm bells and hectic search for the desemer. 
Barry reaches Saxony safely, Immediaitoly after, thei reader is 
presented a letter from Chevalier de Balibari to his nephew Barry, 
which gives, in brief, a dramatic description of the consequence of 
the escape on the Chevalier. And then, follows Barry’s nairative; 
“And by these wonderful circumstances I was once more free 

again_” {ibid., pp. 124-25). The narrative flow is not disturbed; 

the dramatic intiensity is maintained. Thackeray’s measure of success 
in handling the reslrided point of view in Barry Lyndon is in no 
way less noteworthy than Dickens’ in his David Copperfield. 

In Vanity Fair, Thackeray’s first major work, and in Pendennh\ 
the narrator remains anonymous. The narratlive is predominanjtly in 
the third person),, though the commentary, at times, is m the first 
persoa tJndbubtcdly Vanity Fair is a triumph of the narrative m 
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many respects, even though signs of strain are apparent in it. Whcii 
the story reaches Pumpernickel, for instance, the author can no longer 
keep himself out of it. The ‘right line F which he has been careful 
to avoid up to then appears! suddenly in Chapler LXfl where his 
mask of aloofness drops off: “It wtds...at the comfortable ducal 
town of Pumpernickel that I first stiw Colonel Dobbin and his party.”^ 
Th«i in Chapter LXVI, comes an unexpected authorial statement: 

...the Secretary of Legation, Tapeworm... .poured cut into 
astonished Major’s earsi such a history about Becky and her 
husband as astonished the querist, and supplied all the points 
of this narrative, for it was at that very table years agio thait 
the present writer had the pleasure of hearing the tale. 

(fhid., p. 849) 

In Pendennis the author dwells on Arthur’s university career and 
his attempt to shine as a poet in the University—“he had his verses 
printed at his own expense,’’ and 

I found a copy of it lately in a dusty corner of Mr. Peaii’s 
bookcases, and' have it before me this minute .. .* 

And again, 

As all this narrative is taken from Pfen's own oonfessioins^ 
so that the reader may be assured of the tlruth of every 
word of iit, and as Pen himself never had any accurat© nofipn 
of the manncir in which he spent his moineiy, and plunged 
himself in much deeper pecuniary difficulties, during his 
luckless residence at Oxbridge University, it is,, of course 
impossible for me to give any accurate acoounit of his involve¬ 
ments, beyond that general notion of his way of life, which 
we have sketched a few pagee back. {Ibid., p. 234) 

Such introduction of the ‘right line F in the body of the tale, as 
if an actual witnesis is present close by, liends a certain degree of 
authenticiity to the events. The authorial explanatioin accords well 
with Thackeray’s oonoeption of the novel as history. He writes in 
The Paris Sketch Book : 

I am sure that a man who, a hundred years hence, should 
sit down to write the hisitory of our time, would do wrong to 
put that great oontiemporary history of ‘Pickwick’ as a 
frivolous work.. .Like ‘Roderick Random’,.. .and ‘Toni Jones’ 
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• • • gives us a belter idea of the state and the ways of 
the people, than one could gather from any more pompous 
or authentic hisloriesi/’ 

Brunotiere, the famous French critic, remarked about Balzac's 
novels that “...as a whole they are equivalent to ‘memoirs of use 
for the history of society in his time’.’’® This remark generally 
applies to Thackeray’s novels as well. The *memodr-pose’ is a signi- 
fioant feature of his novels. Doubtless Pendemis readis more or 
less as a biography of the hero, his growth from boyhood to maiturity, 
his education and ultimate attainment of self-knowledge and! knowledge 
of the world. And Thackeray performs the role of the biographer 
and editor of Pen’s life-history. 

In The Newcotnes Thackeray uses Plendiennis as the biographer- 
editor. He wrote to Mrs. Baxter when he embarked on this' novel: 
“Mr. Pen is to be the wriUer of his friend’s memoirs, and by the 
help of this little mask.. .1 shall be able to talk more at ease than 
in my own person'. I...am immensely relieved by adopting 
Thackeray is at pains to keep the point of view consistent in this 
novel. Arthur Pendennis, the narrator,, is a friend of Qive Newcome^ 
the central character in the novel. Pendennis is piecing Clive’s life 
together from “stray papers, conversations reported to him,,’’ and 
gives his assessment, right or wrongi,, of the characters of the persons 
involved. Thackeray realises that this lelalion between himself and 
his material imposes upon him the, necessity of explaining his persona’s 
knowledge of things. Thackeray, therefore,, is always ait pains tio sort 
out the problems arising out of the point of view adopted in the 
novel. In Henry Esmond, and in, Barry Lyndon too, such a problem 
diki not come up because of the autobiographical form of the novelsi 
Thackeray makes it dear ,that Pendennis is not omniscient as a 
narratlor: 


.. .in the present volumes, where dialogues are written down 
which -the reporter could by no possibility have heard, and 
where motives are detected which the persons actuated by 
them; certainly never conhdled to the writer, the public must 
once for all be warned that the author’s individual fancy 
very likely supplies much of the narrative; and that he 
forms it as best he may, out of stray papers, conversatioiQS 
reported to him, and his knowledge, right or wrSng, of the 
characters of the persons engaged. And, as is the case with 
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the most orthodox histories, the writer’s own guesses or 
conjectures ate printed in exactly the same type as the most 
ascertained patent facts.* 

Thackeray refuses to endow his narrator with the novdist’s 
prerogative of omniscience: “That a biographer should profess to 
know everything which passes, even in a confidenltial talk in a first- 
class carriagie between two lovers, seems perfectly absurd ...” {ibid., 
vol. If, p. 33). 'fhackeray, however,, takes care to reiterate that the 
narrative has the sitamp of credibility : “All this story is tbld by one, 
who, if he was not actually present at the circumstances here narrated, 
yet had information concerning them and could supply such a narra¬ 
tive of facts and conversations a® is, indeed!, not lessi authentic than 
the delail's of other histories” {ibid., p. 92). By using Pen as the nar¬ 
rator, Thackeray, writles John Dodds, “gives the story the air of 
actuality which comes with an eye witness report. It suits Thackeray’s 
objective method, which reports the feelings of his pieople largely on 
the basis of what can b? seen and heard, without trying to got deeply 
into their s'‘neam of consciousness.” “Thackeray supplements this 
objective approach,” adds Dodd's, “by Pen’s interpretations. Pen 
himself is unobtrusive enough par^tloularly before his marriage.”® 
Pen gives conflicting atititudes to the aC’ion he is describing. Warring¬ 
ton and Laura, for instance, hold different opinions on Colonel 
Newconie’s actions. Pen himgelf is in a dilemma, unable to grasp the 
actions and character of Colonel Newcome. Here are his words: 

In the stage which the family feud now reached, and 
which the biographer of thci Newdomes is bound to detscribe, 
there is one gentle moralist who gives her sentence decidtedly 
against Give’s father; whilst, on the other hand, a rough 
philosopher and friend of mine whose opinions used to have 
some weight with me, stoutly declares that they were right”.’® 

Pen’s shakiness, however, is not a sign of the weaknieiss of the narra¬ 
tive method. On ithe other hand it is a part of the technical brUliance 
of the novel. When Pen. is unaW,e to see steadily and see the whole, 
the action is automatically disitianoed. There is a shifting of respon- 
sibility and, as a result,, no mechanical reitieraitions of comments and 
judgementsi. The technique helps the novelist to weave a very subtle 
and artistically excellent pattern with some of the key incidenits of 
the novd. With Pendennis as the narrator Thackeray got more free¬ 
dom to write of things he could not have done in his person; this is 
borne out by the narrative. The elopement of Clara with Lord Hi;^- 
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gatie is a topic of the kind which was indeed dangerous to deal with in 
the Victorian novel. But the ingenuity with which Thackeray handles 
the incident eliminates altogether repercussions to the contrary. The 
favourable review in The Times followed by Charles Mudie’s renewed 
order for The Newcomes. for his circulating library, indicates^ the ap¬ 
preciation gained by the novel. It is only by his dexiterous handlini; 
that Thackeray did away with the possibility of encouraging the Victk> 
riaup readers tio conclude that he advocated a woman's right t!oi leave 
her husband for a lover. The incident brings Laura to the fore¬ 
front. No doubt' is left that she is prudish and positively cruel in 
the way she uses Lady Gara’s chUdren to stop her from eloping with 
her lover. Yet the same Laura is made to appear as a woman of 
piety. The handling of Laura’s character in this panicular si'uation 
shows that as an artist Thadceray is fully alive to the deep human 
interest in Lady Qara’s almost desperate decision to elope with her 
lover. Laura’s piety may be a sop to the Vidfoiriani middle class 
readers and the same may be said about the unhappiness coming upon 
Lady Gara in the wake of her eldpenneint. But in the whole situation 
there is subtLety in the balancing of the artistic concern foir the human 
dementis with the social critic’s responsibility of nailing down depar¬ 
tures from the accepted social norm. This narrative, ini this nolvell,^ is 
mainly in the first person. But the cgotis'^ic tone which the use of 
the first person autoraatiically enlarges and which Thackeray exploited 
in Barry Lyndon is muted m The Newcomes by repealed shifts to the 
third-person. 

Arthur Pendennis continues as the character-narrator in The Ad- 
veiUures of Ph’lip. Thackeray thus gets a sense of freedom and con¬ 
venience because there is someone else to tell the s'ory smooithly 
enough, though even here he makes little effort continuously to maintain 
rhe first-person point of view. In the biographer’s role Arthur has his 
informants and Confidants to apprise him of things he does not know: 

The story came to me piecemeal; from confessions here, 
admissions there, deductions of my own. I could not, of 
course, bei present at many of the scenes which I shall have 
to relate as though I had witnessed them; and the posture, 
language, and inward thouights of Philfp and his friends, as 
here related, no doubt are fancies of the narrator in mainy 
cases . . .^^ 

In Henry Esmond, written after Pendennis, w© have the hero as 
the narrator. Esmond recounitsi his life in the third pe^soni, that is, 
he tells the story without appearing to do so- He might be trying to 
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distance himself from the experierMae in order to be objective ki his 
reporting. Or he might be speaking for a party or a nation when 
instiead of the first person singular he useg the first person plural. 
Thackeray, however, reminds usi from time to time that the voice is 
unmistakably Esmond’s throughout; the changeover shows little 
artifice. There are occasions, when Esmond’s limked point of view 
gives way to omniscience. Here is onie: 

. . . that night when Father Holt arrived, and carried my 
Lord away with him, was the last on which Harry ever saw 
his patron,. What happened to my Lord may be briefly told 

here.^2 

Such occasions are, however, rare. The main point of view in the 
novel is the limiited one of Esmond himsieJf; and how it afFects the 
narrative may be seen in the R,achel-Esmond reMionship. Esmond!, 
as the narrator with a limifted point of view, cannot describe the con¬ 
duct of Rachel; he is not supposed to understand her conduct and, 
therefore, he music fit some adequate explanation to it. The reader is 
as confused as Esmond himself, for insitance, when, Lady Castip-wood 
turns on him (Esmond) in rage for bringing the small-pox home: 

She had never once uttered a syllabic of unkindnes® to 
Harry Esmond: and her cruel words smo^te the poor boy, so 
that he stood for some momemts bewildered with grief and 
rage at the injustice of such a stiab from such a hand. He 
turned quite whi^e from red, which he had been, (fhid., Bk. L 
pp. 114-15) 

That Rachel’s anger is compounded of worry for her own children 
and conoernt for Esmond we realise only later. Esmond cannot, he 
is not allowed to, explore the lady’s mind tb find out the intensity of 
her love for him. He can deiscribe a scene and report directly on 
Rachel’s love, an actual moment in his life. The reunion in Win¬ 
chester Cathedral is an appropriate example. Esmond meets Rachel; 
they go out into the evening, and Rachel, overwhelmed with joy, 
breaks down: 

“Do you know what day it is?” she continiued. “It is 
the 29'th of December—it is your birthday! But last year 
we did not drink it—no, no. My Lord was cold, and my 
Harry was likely to die: and my brain was in a fever;. and 
we had no wine. But now—now you are come again, bring¬ 
ing your sheaves with you,, my dear.’’ She burst into a wild 
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flood of weeping as she spoke; she laughed and sobbed on 
the young man’s heart, crying out wildly, “bringjing your 
sheaves with you—your sheaves with you!” {Ibid., Bk. II, 
pp. 285-86) 

The limited point of view concretlises what Thackeray seeks to achieve, 
Thackeray depicts a kind of love in Radiol which grows and) streng¬ 
thens in hiding and is rarely expressed, Esmond’s narrative, therefore, 
reveals Rachel and the grow h of her lOvc to the reader without 
Esmond being aware of it. 

The narration of The Virginians, coming after The Newcomes, is 
partly anonymous and partly by George Warrin|g*oni at a rpAectlve 
mther than an active stage of his career. The technique is again one 
between the methods of Vanity Fair andl Esmond. The rambling 
diary of George in the first-person, covers fho last {aw pages, beginning 
from Chapiter LXXII of the novel. Thackeray initroduces the first- 
person limited' poin,t. of view again in Ijovel tfw Widower, a short novel 
whicn came almost at the fag end' of Thackeray’s career. Mr. Batdielor 
is a participating character as well as the narrator. He is not,, however, 
the central character of the story: “Who shall ha the heiro of this 
tale?’’ he begins. “Not I who write it. I am but the Chorus of the 
Play,’’^® The story is Lovel’s who marries the heroine and has the 
title role. But the point of view is Batchelor’s, and with this there 
is a definite improvement ini Thackeray’s exploit!at!,ion of the point of 
view. The fact is correctly noticed by one of the most recent 
critics of Thackeray. The relevant words of the critic are: “By this 
time tone has definitely taken precedence over narrative and, as in 
certain characteristic Jamesi’ novel, we are in fact more intierested in 
what does not happen to the watcher than in what does happen to 
the people he watches.’’^^ In Denis Duval, the lasit of Thackeray’s 
novels, left incomplete at his death, the point of view is Denis’s. He 
leUs his own story in a good, racy, narra/Cive style and the very 
materials of the tale keep Jt clear of the reflective disquisitions which 
ponderously fill many a page in Thackeray’s earlier novels. 

Thackeray’s use of the point of view in his novels confoirms to his 
artistic intenition. He is an eixperimieinteir of the technique in his own 
way. We would, dierefoje, err if we assigni *a him a plate among the 
omniscient group of writers and ignore his limitq^ explorations iu 
the technique of the novel. He has stumbled occasionally; but on the 
whole his experimentis are not without merit. 
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DEATH IN EMILY BRONTE 


K. Radua 

Deulh and burial were not unuinual or ingluiul lo liic Bioin,to 
clnidreiii. lo dK:ni “dieaib was mo liu^ed up aiiaii* ■ ius oUiwaid 
lokoms rasddL’d next door, and could be Visiied ihrougli a gate in iliciir 
own garden wail’ J Their faihei', Patrick Bronte, was the parson of 
PJawonh Church and the parsonage in which they lived was cootiguous 
to the burial ground' with *‘a muLtitude of grave siomos,, a few upiight 
and ornate, but most of them flat and biack”.^ To Bmily, thorviiore, 
death was as natural as birth. In her own family she had seen many 
death's. When she was only three she lost her mother who bad been 
ailing for long. In 1825 her eldest sister Maria and her second eider 
sister Hlizabeih died of consumption aged twelve and ten respectively. 
On the 6th of SepcCmber 1842,, William-Weigiitman, tlie young Curate 
of Mr. Bronte', a good-iiiatured but flirtatious man witJi whom,, it is 
even suggestied by many of her biographers, Younjg Emily was in love, 
died of “Cholcia and Peritonitis”.^ Martha Taylor, a friend of the 
Brontes,, died in October of the same year after a veiy brief ilimess. 
Emily’s aunt, Elizabelh Branwell, who had been like a mother to the 
Bronte children after Mrs Bronte had passed away, died on the 29th of 
October, of “exhaustion from constipation”.^ On Sunday^ the 24th 
of September 1948, less than three months before Emily herself died, 
drink and drugs cut short the promising career of her only brother. 

No wonder, then, dial Emily was able to draw freely on her 0 (Wn 
experience in describing the numerous deaths that take place in 
Wiitihering Heights. She presents death as a familiar event, without 
pomp or ceremony. She never sentimentalises or conventionalises. 
According to Lord David! Cecil, 

None of the otiher Victorians can successfully describe a 
death scene. Awestruck at so tremendous a task, they lose 
their creative nerve; their imaginationis boggle and' faili; and 
they fill up the gaps left by its absence,, with conventional 
formulas. A stagey light of false tragic emodooi floods the 
scene; the figures become puppeits, squeiaking out appro- 
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priately touching or noble sentimcnits. But Emily Bronte's 
eagle unaginatio gazed with as undaunted an eye on death as 
on everything eJse.^ 

S. H. Steven also poiiiils out that Emily's descriptionfi ot death-bed 
scenes are different from those of her contemporaries: 

The death-bed) scene is noiloriouisily a favourite feature of 
Victorian novels—an opportunity for tearful foirgiveness senti¬ 
mental and more or less tiriie moralising.” 

Emily was precociously pre-oocupied wiJi death. At the age ot 
seven she wroDe tour Gondul poems on ihe subjeci. Death, especuiiy 
premature death,, was the rule in her novel as it was in nex life, it is 
iiiijeresiing to liisi tlie deaths m Wuthenng tieigJu.s and the ages of tnose 
wno die. Linton Heathcliff died at tne ago ot scveiueen, Frances 
bamsihaw before she was twenty,, Canherine Linton at twenty, HinoJey 
barnsnaw at tweniy-seveni, Isabella at thirty-Lwo,! even Heathclitt, 
whom nature had endowed wiih the most robust constiiuuon,, at 
tiiiriy-eiigiht, Edgar Liniion at thirty-nine, and the paxents of bolh 
(Jaiheiine Earnsnaw and Edgar Linton in middle age. The Earnshaws 
and die Linilons were,, like the Bronte children, short-lived. The only 
cuaraciex in the novel who enjoys a long lease of life is Nelly Dean. 

There is, again, a great similarity between ihe ways in which 
Branwell Bronte and tlmdley Eamshaiw rumed themselves and came 
to an early grave. While writing about Hindtey's addiction to di'jmk 
which made him ill-tempeied, unsteady, friendless and penniieisisi, Emily 
must have had in mind her own brother. Branwell was driven to 
drink and laudanum by despair. He had nursed his dying aunt and 
witnessed, he said, “such agonizing suffering as 1 would not wish my 
worst enemy lo endure”.^ Only a few days earlier he had lost his 
friend William Weightmaiih These two bereavements made him lose 
his' faith in God and he sought relnef in the oblivion that alcohol and 
opium induced. Similarly, on the death of his young wife, Hindiey 

grew dieisperalie; his sorrow was of dial kind that will not 
lament; he neither wept nor prayed—he cursed andi defied— 
exeexated God and) man gave himself to reckless diasipaition.^ 

The mind of Hindiey, was,, to some extent, unhinged by his adverse 
fortune—like that of Branwell whose bereavements and the disappoint- 
menit in his love flor Mrs Robbinson at vdioisie house he had been a 
tutor for some time i^Met him completely. Branwell suffered from 
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hysteiria and he became a vicUm af schizophrenia. He used to cany 
a cairving knife,, as Hindley a loaded pistoll, >to kill his imaginary 
enemy. Daphne Du Maurier remarks : 

If only EmdJy read aloud to her brother, as she •did to her 
sisters, the scenes in Wuthering Heights., which, according to 
Charlode, banished sleep by night and disHurbed mental 
peace by day,” then the identification of himself with Hindi- 
ley Eamshaw was very possible.* 

Emily who had been the helpless witness of the hysterical fits of her 
brother makes ample use of what she had seen in describing the 
hysterical attacks from which Catherine the elder sufiered.^* The 
deaths of both came as as a relief to their relatives. 

Even though Branwell died only a few months after Wuthering 
Heights was compleied, she could easily have foreseen how his end 
would come about and how the whole household would react to it 
This is very well narrated in the noveL The death of Branwell came 
aisi a great relief to his sisters who had already Cixcluded him fromi 
their inteiLLectual circle. A week after his death Charlotte wrote to 
her friend Williams of Smith, Elder and Company: 

It is not peimitlted us to grieve for him who is gone as others 
grieve for those they lose. The removal of our only brother 
must necessarily be regarded, by us rather in the light of a 
mercy than a chastisement.^^ 

Like the death of Branwell, the d.eaih of Hindley in the novel, leaves 
all his relatives unmoved. So too the death of Caitherine-Linton. 
Nelly Dean tells heisclf: 

She’s fainted or dead, so much the better. For better that 
she should be dead than liogering a burden and a misery- 
maker to all about her.^* 

The same feeling prevailed in the Bronte home during the months 
preceding Branwell’s death. 

In Emily’s time consumption was an incurable diisease which 
claimed many lives. Heir own sisters Maria and Elizabeth contmeted 
the ailment while they were at the Cowani Bridge Boarding School on 
account of undemourishmenit andi they returned home only to die. Later 
Emily herself and heir younger sisiter Anne became its viofims. Some 
of chamoters of Wuiftering Heists, likewise, dto»of this dfiseasei. 
Frances Hindley sufieisid from the scourge for many momths beforo 
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she died leaning on her husband’s should'cr after ‘*a fit of coughing— 
a very slight one”.^® Isabella and her brother Edgar Linton “died 
of the same thing,, a kind of fever, slow at the commencement but 
incurable and rapidly consuming life towards the close’’.Another 
victim of this disease was Linton Heaithcliff. He had frequent fits of 
dreadful coughing and Wood gushed out of his mouth. 

Fever, then a generic teirm applied to widely varying ailments^ 
was responsible for many deaths in Emily’s time. Her own mother 
who had never been strong became an invalid after leaving six 
children in seven years of married life. Her illness “decliared itself 
as internal cancer’’.*'* But she actually died of scarlet fever which 
she contracted from Other members of the Bronte home. Similarly, 
in Wufhering Heights, Catherine who had an attack of high fever 
passed the disea/se on to her parents both of whom succumbed to it. 
She herself had a narrow escapei, but later she contracted brain; fever 
from which she was lecovering when she died at childbirth. 

The description of the affectionate manner in which Edgar Linton 
nursed his wife Catherine dhring her last illness reminds us of the 
way in which Mr Patrick Bronte, Emily’s father, nursed Mrs Bronte. 
According to Nelly Dean,, 

No mother could have nursed an only child more devotedly 
than Edgar tended her. Day and night, he was watching, 
and patiently enduring all the annoyances that inevitable 

nerves and a shaken reason could inflict _ andi hour 

aftier hour he would sit beside her tracing the gradual 
return to bodily health.*® 

Similarly Hindley Farnshaw, with all his faults, doted on his wife 
and would not admit that she was gping to die soon. He would 
never leave her side andi her death was a very severe blow to him. 
Heathcliff, in his last days, received much solicitous attjention from 
his young wife Cathy. 

Emily believed that deaith would release man from all his 
miseries and open a new world of perfect happiness In poem after 
poem she reiterates this view. For example,, in “Faith and Despon¬ 
dency’’ she says: 

But I wiU not fear, I will not weep 
For those whose bodies rest in sleep. 

I know (there is a Uetssed shore 
Opening itis ports for me and: mine; 
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«« ** ** ** 

I weary for that land divine 
From suffering and corruption free, 

Restored into the Deity.^’^ 

Through death alone can one reach ‘The eternal home, the steadfast 
changeless shore”.^® 

In ‘The PhilOisopher’ Emily expresses her longing for death : 

O let me die—^that power and will 
Their cruel strife may close.'® 

In ano'ther poem without a title, dated November 1837, she says. 

My only wish is to forgiet 
In endless sleep of death. 

In “Song” she aflfiimSs 

She would not in her tranquil sleep, 

Return a single sigh 

and in “Anticipation”, 

Blest had they died untried' and young 
Before their hearts went wandering wrong.^' 

Life isi only a probation on earth before death : 

Thou wouldst reioice for those that live. 

Because they live to die.“ 

In “Imagination” she speaks of a “lovellJier life”^® after death. Ijt is 
therefore foolish to weep when isomeone whom you love dies*: 

nil not weiep that thou art going to leave me. 

There’s nothing lovely here.®^ 

She wonders why the dead, who enjoyed such blessed sleep 
Should cause such bitter woe.®® 

When she is dead« let her not be mourned for, for she would reach 
a safe and peaceful haven 

Where tears and mourning cannot come.®® 

Therefore she asks. 

Will I noit brave the diarknetss of the grave ** 

Nay„ smile to hear Death’s Wllows rave?®^ 
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The last lines wh^ch Emily wrote are vibrant with this note of 
confidence; 

No coward soul is mine, 

No tremblci in the world’s stonn-troubled sphere : 

1 see hCiiven’s glories shine 

And faith shines equal, aiming me fr.jnt fear,^** 

We are reminded of Emily Dickinson’s lines : 

Afraid ? Of whom am I afraid ? 

Not Death, for who is' He ? 

The porter of my father’s lodge 
As much abashelh me --^ 

Emily’s hopes of a bctler life after death were partly at least the 
lesult of her aunt Branwell’s assuruecc to the Bronte childiren when¬ 
ever tlicre was a death in the family that the decctised was safe in the 
arms of Jesus She used to tell Bramiwell af'er Maria’s death, “Maria 
ii- better where she But although to Emily herself, as to Donne, 

death had no tfcrrois, she was not unaware of the anguish of grief 
in which it left many of the survivors. In a few poems she calls delath 
cruel for it snatches away from us' our i clarions and! friends and those 
who are in the prime of their lives. These contrasted reactions ard 
well portrayed in Wulherinf> Heights. The deaths of Catherine and 
Cathy left their husbands in. an agony of extreme grief, but this grief 
was the anguish of bereavement., the pang of separation from thosie 
who were dearest to them, not the grief over the lot of those who 
were dtad. That death is the end of a term of sorrow and suffering 
andi the dawn of a new era of happiness and peace, of this none of 
the characters seems to be in. doubt. 

When Mr Eamshaw who was heal hy and strong died suddenly 
hisi children Hindley and Ca.*heTine comforted each other with thoughts 
of the bliss that was to be his ini the next world. Says Nelly; 

... no parson pictured heaven so beautifully 
as they did in their innocent talk. 

And) she adds : 

. . . while I sobbed and listened I could not help 
wishing we were all there safe togclher.^t 

When Catherine Lini'^on died Nelly envied her who was “incomparably 
beyond and above all those living,’’ and she explained her own attitudei 
towards death thus: 
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I am seldom otherwise than happy while watching in the 
chamber of death . . . . I sec the repose that neither earth 
nor hill can broad; and I feel an asiaurance of the endless and 
hereafter—the Eternity they have entered—^where lite is bound¬ 
less in its duration and love in i\s- sympathy and joy in its 
fullniess.®^ 

Naturally,, therefore, she wondered why so affectionate a husband ora 
Edgar was so sclhsh as to grieve over Caitherine’s “blessed release”.^® 
Lord David Cecil points out that Emily's character may regret 
dying, but it is only becausie death means a temporary separation from 
those wiih whom they feci an affinity. The dying welcome death as a 
gateway to a happier world.®* Catherine for example, says, 

... the thing that irks me most is this shattered prison, 
after all. I’m tired, tired of being enclosed here. Fm weary¬ 
ing to escape into that glorious world and to be always there; 
not seeing it dimly through tears, and yearning for it through 
the walls ol an achmg heart: but really with it and in it.®® 

And she tells Nelly ; 

Nelly, you think you are bcllevT and more fortunate than 1; 
in full health and strength—you arc sorry for me—very 
very soon that will be altered. 1 shall be sorry for you. I 
shall be incomparably beyond and above you all.®® 

The same idea is expressed by Emilv in her poem “Lines” written 
m 1837: 


‘Tis I should weep to leave thee here, 

On that dark oceam sailing drear 
With storms around and fears before 
And no kindi light to point: the shore.®'^ 

Ed'gar Linton longed to be re-united with his dead wife. His only 
regret in dying was to leave his daughter alone in world. Otherwise 
he would haive preferred lying beneath the green mound' of liis wife’s 
grave instead of lying on it musing about her.®*^ Even HeathdifE, “a 
ghoul or vampire”,®® could say a few days before his death, when 
Nelly asked him whether he was not afraid of dying, “Afraid ? No 
His whole being was possessed with the hope and desire of a re-uniou 
with his' wifCi —^ hope that musit have made the spiritual torture of 
his last days endurable. When young Lockwood visifed the grave 
of Heathdiff he could not believe that one who rested in that “quiet 
earth” could have “unquiet silumbers”.^* 
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We do not know whethCi Heathdiff enjoyed peace in his grave, 
but he did look the picture of horror as he lay dead. As Nelly looked 
upon the dead body she found his “keen and fierce eyes” sftarling at 
her and she started in terror. She tried to elose hisi eyes, 

to extinguish, if possible, that frightful lifcH-Jjikie gaze of 
exul'tattoii .... They would not shut—^ihey seemed to 
sneer at my aitlcmpts., and' his parted lips and sharp, white 
teeth sneered too.^- 

Greatly frightened she called the servant Joseph. But he ool) 
exclaimed, 

hch! what a wicked un’ he looks grinning at dealh.'*^ 

Only Hindley’s son Harcton had the couqage to kiss the “sarcastic 
savage tace’'.^‘ Turlher, one dark evening Nelly raeil a sinall shephord 
boy who was crying in tenor. He explained that he had miet Heath* 
clitt and a lady (or iherr glios'ts) iicai Wulhering Heightsd'* Ann 
Joseph allirnicd that he had seen Heathcliif and Catiherine 

looking out of his (Hoaiheliti s) chamber window on every 
rainy night since his dcatb.'*'" 

Hcalhclitt hmiseif believed sitronglv in gbos.s. boon after Catherme’k 
tlea'ii he cried passionately : 

Catherine Earnshav/, may you not rest, as long a.s 1 am 
living! You said 1 killed you—haunt me then I The mui- 
uered do haunt their murdeicis 1 believe—1 know thaiL ghosts 
have wandered on, earth. Be with me always—take any 
form—drive me maai** 

Again, after the burial of Edgar Linton, speaking about Catherine, 

1 have a strong taiih in gliosis, I have a conviction that they 
can and' do, exist among us.^*^ 

On the evening of Catherine's burial, Heathcliif went to the churchyard 
and he would have broken the coiiin with a spade had he not heard 
a sigh: 


I felt that C!athy was there, not under me, but on the earth 
.... Her presence was with me, it remainedi while I re- 
fiJJJed the grave, and led me home .... she showed her¬ 
self, as she often was in life, a devil to me.*® 
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Her presence ha,untied him in many places and he saw her often as he 
shut his eyes, though she disappeared when he opened his eyes.®® 
During his last days he used to sitare at the .spirit of Catherine,ho 
once said he had his eyes on it,, hardly three feet away from him As 
W. A. Craik has pointed out, after the incident of Hcalhcjiff opening 
the gra,ve of Catherine,, there are many allusions to the influence of the 
dead! on the livina,.®'* Hcathclifi ’s faitJi in tlic spirits of the dead haunt¬ 
ing those on this side of the grave, is seen again in. his threat to Nelly 
Dean, that unless she buried him by Catherine’s side she would learn 
to her cost that “‘he dead are not annihilated”.®'^ Chapler III leaves 
on us the diisUnct impression, tliait the ghost of Catherine haunted 
Wuthcring Heights vainly seeking entry into the room that was hers 
when alive. 

All this naturally raises the question who her Emily herself 
believed in ghosts. Some of her poems bear tes jmony to the fact that 
she was obsessed with the idea. For example in a poem without a 
tide, written on the 10th of June 1837„ she describes what she calls 
“the horror’’ she fclit, at the sight of a ghost one, evening as she was 
standing by a marble tomb. Her blood curdled as she saw a shadowy 
thing standing by her side and gazing into her eyeisi.®® Againi,, in a 
poem of November 1873, she complains : 

Sleep brings no rest to me. 

The shadows of the dead 
My waking eyes may never see 
Surround my bed.®® 

To Emily burial of the dead was no extraordinary event. She 
must certainly have witnessed far more burials than baptisms for from 
her babynood she lived dose to the “grave slones leaning awry like 
so rmany disused outhouses”.®^ She knew well all the subtle points 
of the last cerennony. This knowledge enabled her to describe in 
detail the funerals and the places of burial of some of the charactiers 
in her novel. Thus we are tdd) that Catherine Linton who had ins¬ 
tructed her husband that her “reding place” .should not be “among 
the Lintons . . . under the chapel roof” but “in the open-air with 
a head' stone”®® was buried 

on a green slope, in a comer of the kirkyard where the wall 
is so low that heath and bilberry plants have dimbed over 
it from the moor,; and peat mould buries its^^ 
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Her husbaiid lidgax Lin ion was later laid by her side and they had 
very simple headsitones. 

It is doubltul whether there is anything in English ftetion to para¬ 
llel the description of the unscirupulous stratagem of Heathcliflf to see 
that he was himself buried by Catherine’s side without even the side 
planks of their coftins to separate them. On tlie day after Edgar 
Linton’s burial, Heathclilf bribed the sexton to open the giave of 
Caitherine and remove the lid of her cofiin. As he saw her face Healh- 
clill stood, there as if spell-bound. When he was awakened by tlie 
sexton,, he strueJe loose the side of her colliii away fioin Linuon's side. 
He tlien instructed the sexton to bury him by her side and remove 
the loosened side of her collin and iihe plank of his own cotiin adja¬ 
cent to hersi so that he and she lay side by side wiih no barrier bc- 
teween them.''" To make sure that his instiuc'.ions were fuli> carried 
out, he took Nelly into his conlidenee and threatened tliat his ghost 
wotild punish her if she failed to see that his orders were obeyed, 

Jn conclusion it would not be oui of place lO refer briefly to the 
manner of the death of one who had described so many dcalluj and 
burials in her novel. Ihe illness and death of her brother in Sep¬ 
tember 1848 was a teriiblc slrain to all the Brontes. On the cold 
Sunday after attending liLs funeral service Emily caught a chill. The 
sharp cuLting casit wind had an adverse, cttec. on her dclica'^c health. 
She grew rapidly worse, with low fever, inflammation of tlie kingis and 
incessant cough.*’' Even then she refused to take any medicine or 
allow a doctor to be called in."- When it was found that her perma¬ 
nent pulsc-ra^e was 110, she would not allow it to be taken agam.*"' 
Till the very end she would insist on getting out of bed and doing her 
share, of the household work and even alienduig to the domestic pels. 
On the day she died, 19 December 1948, she got up as usual, and 
combed her lorig hair with her weak fingers. Buc the comb fell into 
the fire and was burnt. She toj.!ered down the SJairs and had her 
breakfast. She took up some sewing, but her hands fell on her lap."^ 
As thougli with a presentiment of her imminent death she said, “You 
can send for a doctor now, if you like’’"-^ Charlojte and Ann© tried 
to take her upstairs, but she cried, “No, No!” and died ai litttle 
later.®'' Perhaps the best commentary on her death is her own last 
poem, “No coward soul is mine,” (found perhaps in her rosewood 
box, by Charlotltie after her death)—that “too bold dying song” which 
shook the soul of Matthew Arnold “like a clarion-blast”.®*' 
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IN Ulysses James Joyce m.'ikes constant allusions to other countries, 
cultures, and times, and thus gives his novel a universal significance 
almost at every pohil. There arc, for example, striking parallels 
between Leopold Blcoin, on the one hand, and God, the Father, 
Moses, Elijah, Jesus, Odysseusi, the elder Hamlet, a Christian, a Jew, 
on the other. These allusions are primarily to the cultures and 
literatures of the European continent. But there are also attempts to 
reach out to the larger world. The numerous references made in the 
novel to Indian thought broaden its base and enhance itsi significanoe. 

Although the allusions in Ulysses have been quite a favourite 
subject with critics, the Indian element in the novel hasi received liltle 
sympathetic attention. One finds instead a few negative remarks sug¬ 
gesting that Joyce did not think much of Indian thought,. Stiuiisllau's 
Joyce and William Powell Jones, for cxamplle, are of the view that 
Joyce’s interest in Indian philosophy wiajs negative. Stanislaus 
writes that Joyce’s serious interest in theosophy, a popular philosophy 
of the time in Dublin which drew its inspiration, maiinly from' Hindu 
philosophy and religion, lapsed quickly as he was Lemperamentally 
“not the kind of man to find his heart’s ease amid a murmuration of 
mysnics’’.^ Jones states that. Joyce satirises the Hindu mysticism fad 
in Dublin and puts its followers into scorin.^ But Joyce’s novel gives 
an opposite impression. Further, Joyce, has also clearly stated, in 
answer to his broiUier’s question why he is pottering about with the 
misty mystics, “They interest me .... In my opinion, they are 
writing about a very real spirittial experience you can’t appreciate, , . 
And' they write about it . . . with a subtlety that I don’t find in many 
so-called psychological novels”.’ Though somewhat inaccurate in somei 
of his allusions, Joyce shows qui'e aU' extensive knowledge of Indian 
thought. In what follows T will try to point out Indian references and 
parallel structures of thought to show that there is yet another un¬ 
explored dimension >»! the novel worth consideration. 
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What were Joyoj’s sources of Indian thought ? Toward the end 
of the 1880s andi in the 18<)0s there was in Dublin a widcspivad 
interesf iui the philosophy and iiiysilieism of the East, especially of 
India. The Herniielic Society, founded in 1885 which became rhe 
Theosophical Society the next year, had', as one of its objectiveis, die 
promotion of the study of Indian leligions and philosophy."* A 
monthly magazme called The hish Tfieosophist was started! in 1892 
as an organ of the so.ciety. 

Such an eintJiusiasni among in^ellcctualisi of Dublin in Indian 
thought and culture could not have failed to evoke soaiio intere'st in 
Joycet. Indeed he was said to have been pretstent a,t( several meetings 
of the Tlieoeophic'al Society. He seems to have further given, an 
impression to A.E., one of the spokesmen of the Society, that he was 
interested in, enrolling himself as a member, which ho never, however, 
didl StianisJaus Joyce admits that his brother did “toy with theosophy 
as a kind of intcim religion” and in,forms us that he read with 
serious interosit e'xposltoiy works on rheosophy by Madltime Blav.alsky, 
Colonel Olcott, Arni'e Besant, and Leadbeater.^ Ulysses containsi 
many references to the thoosophis'ts and their works, and we can 
siafely assume from external and ini'einal evidence that they were 
Joyce’s main sources of Indian philosophy. Weldon Thomtoin writes, 
“Almost all of the theosophical lore in, UIvsses seems to derive either 
from Mmc Blavatsky’s /.s/v Unveiled or from A P. Sinnet’s Ewleric 
Buddhism.^ 

The Hindu doctrines of reincarnation and Karma, which aie 
incidentally the central beliefs underlvine the Gospel of Universal 
Brotherhood of (he theosophisis, arc found everywhere in UlyssesJ 
Molly's ciuestioii on mclempi'.ychosis, her phonetic interpretation of 
the word, and hei cxclannti(»n at Bloom’s “learned” definition of the 
word keep coming, back lo Bh)onr.s mind during; the course of the 
day. To quote one such ins.'.ance; “Karma thev call that Irans- 
niigratioini for sins you did in a past life the reincarnation met him 
pikehoises.”'’ Stephen's thoughts also mrii lu( the subjeot. He is of 
the view that “The life csoriteric is not for ordinary person. O. P. 
must work off bad K;>ima first” (p. 185). In one place Joyce uses 
the Sanskrit punarjanwn to refer to this idea of rebirth (p. 510). 

Several) allusions to the Buddha can be found in the novel. The 
thought of the Buddha crosses the minds of all the three ccntraJi 
charaidteiilsi: Stephen, Bloom, and Molly. In the nighmare scene of 
Circe, egotistic Stephen is told by Elijah, “You have that something 

7 . 
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within, the higher self. Yon can rub shoulders with a Jesius, a 
Gautama, an Ingersoll’ (p. 508). Bloom recalls, “Buddha their god 
lying on his side in the museum.. Taking it easy with hand under 
his cheek’’ (p. 80). We come to know of Bloom’s humbJie and) silent 
imitation of the Buddha from Molly’s monologue : “loolc at the way 
hes sleeping at the foot of the bed how can he without a hard bolster 
its well he doesnit. kick or he might knock out all my teeth breathing 
with his hand on bis nose like that Indian godi he took me to show 
one wet Sunday in. the muisieumi in Kildlare street all yellow in a pinafore 
lying on his side on his hand with his ten tloes sliicking out that he 
said was a bigger religion than the Jews and Our Lords both put| 
together all over Asia imitlatir.g him as hes always imiilatiing everybody” 
(p. 771), To be coldly factual here, the Buddha’s image Bloom and 
Molly are visualising in tlic reclining polsitioiiii is the one where he 
is shown in the state of deiith —parinirvanu or total extinction a.s is 
known. He is not hiking, it easy with hand unidler his cheek as Bloom 
asisiumes. Molly must be also making a mistake in attributing the 
breathing posture to the Buddha fromi some other Indian god as no 
image of the Buddha exists with liand on nose. It is interesting to 
note that in/dledtuali Stiephen also makes a distortion of the Buddha. 
Once he visualises “Buddh under a plan'ain” (p. 192), when probably 
he is thinking of the Biidciha who received enlightenment under the 
pipal or Ba tree. The inaccuracies are of no consequence. What is 
important iis that we are invited to compare Stephen and Bloom with 
the Buddha just! as we ha\c been called upon to sec ccrrcsipond'cnce 
between' them and (he heroes and saints of the WOslem legends and 
literature. 

In the pxistsagie which describes the exchange between Paddy 
Dignam and his frien/dis, Joyce shows close familiarity with occult 
tantric terminojlogy and belief (pp. 301 -302). According to tanfric 
philosophy it is possible to come into contact with the dead in 
spiritualistic stances. Tantras are magical techniques with which such 
ai meeting is effected. “Ethcric diouble” is the exact invisible counter¬ 
part of the physical body emitting Jivic (of life) rays which a man 
usually shakos off within hours when he dids, but there are some who, 
too much involved with the affairs of the world, cannot get rid of it 
and suffer great torture, as does Paddly Dignam. “Astral level'” is 
the plane to which a man rises from the physical after dpath. Man 
hast to rise above thiis level for the soul or afmic d'evdopmenlt and for 
volupcy. Such men who reach this plane known as devanic circle aid 
called “adepts),” and they can^ know the coming avents m the world 
of Maya or illusion. Joyce makes use of all this occult lore in the 
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passage. The lone is here comic, as iiL is ailmosl throughout the nevcl, 
and not scornful as W. P. Jones: interprets. 

Besides making use of the larger Indliani moiifs and Ihemies, Joyce 
sprinkles over the teixt Indian wordsi and phrases, which further 
acoemluaite the Indian dlimension of die novel. We have already 
referred to thjci words lantfas, jivic, ainiic, devanic. Karma and punar^ 
]mum. Other examples are akasic (of sky), mahaimunmUara (a 
period which equals 4,320,000 years), pralaya (deluge, and not return, 
as Joyce dielines it), maliumafiatma (great soul), Shiva (giod of 
deisliruciLioini), Shakli (goddess of cncigy; Shiva’s consort), yuni (female 
organ), and Imgam (male organ). Words like yogi and juggernaut 
have, of course, becomo part of the English language. When Joyce 
uses these words, lie exposes their meanings expliciitily or implicitly in 
the context. 

Apart from these Indian sources, there are many Ihingsi in the 
novel which sound very Indian. TiiC eveichanging and shilling sur¬ 
face of life in ihc novel goes well vvidi tlie- Ind.ian; outlook of life as 
an illusion or Maya. Ihe significance attached to things big and 
sniaU, animaite and inajiimatc, deeply appeals to an Indian. Fho 
intermingling of countries, culiuroa^ and tinies creating a seiuse of 
unity of life makes an, Indian feel ail home in tlie world) of Ulysses. 
Bloom’s sseaich for a son is vtiy meaningful from the Indtaiii point of 
view. The poiSBCSsion) of a son is held' to be absolutely essential to 
a man’s salvation, and accoird:ing to traditional derivatkwi a putra is 
a deliverer from hoil, since a man without a putra or son is consigned 
(O' hell, called put If a man has no son, he must adopt on© to achieve 
salvation. The paths Stepheni, Bloom, and Molly follow in their 
lives arc, broadly speaking, similar to the three diillerent ways sug- 
gesiledi by Lord Krisima in tile Bfiagavad Gita for th© realization of 
God'. Stephen’s approach could be characoerhed as Juana yoga, which 
aims at attainment of Godhead through inteUccl. Bloom’s path of 
action could be described as Karma yoga. Molly follows th© path of 
dieivolion and surrender —Blvakti yoga. Though on© cannot demons* 
trat©' that Joyc© wrote with these analogies in mind, no on© acquainted 
with Indian thought can. fail to observe the similarities. 

Th© direct allusions) and Ui© striking analogies elucidated above 
should be adcowlcdgcd and pondered by ©very serious reader of 
Ulysses; he will thus enrich his appreciation of Joyce’s effoirt to 
achieve real universality in the novel. 
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THE NOVELIST’S VISION IN 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


CmiKA R(n 

FORSTER’S Iasi iiov.’l is iindoubicdly Ins gicalcsl. To' Ihc 
oxpcrieinoe of yelaxs is added an cvciV-ful dccavJc vvlicn he visited India 
twice and lived, tlirougli the niighiniarish war of 1914-1‘^18, poslcd at 
Egypt on non-combatant scn'ice. It is lliis varied and complex ex¬ 
perience of alien, cultures, and of uncerJain living during a cataclysmic 
war, that makes his probe of Uic area he investigiaiics so pencitrating, 
and his final statement on life in the novel form so rem:arkable. 

A Passage to India was lirsl, conceived alter his visit to the 
country in 1912-13. But Forster did not gc.i. on to the writing of the 
novel immediately after the visit,. A distanciivi of time, as aiso of 
place, wasi requircd^ The war too was an in errup ion. Perhaps he 
felt that his Indian experieHiCC. wais no;, yet compie-tc. If we mark the 
daites of the entries in, the jouinal which Ik" kept at the time^, we find 
that Forster’s Indian tour ended in April, 1913, after a visit to the 
ElSora caves. The visit to the Marabar eaves, coming midway in the 
novel, occuis in summer. Foister had spent six or seven monitlis in 
the couniry and was leaving in April, certainly t,hc crudllcst nionitlh in 
India. It was tloo ishort a stay and too unkind, a weather, to put to 
resit uncertainties and anxieties lurking in the miind, and to settle 
problems that had poscdi during the trip. The chance to complete 
the yeiai with the monsoons, the best season in India, by another six 
moiniths’ stay, came in 1921. F'orsiter was offered service in the nativd 
state of Dewas Senior, under the Maharajaha whose acquaintance ho 
had already made dtiring his first visit.' N!ow he could level die 
rough edlges of his Indian experiencie, and co-uld visualise a complete 
novel. Presumably, in 1922 he sal down to write his novel. 

The title of the novel, as wc know, is borrowed from a poem of 
Whitman’s. The occasion of the poem was the laying of the Atlantic 
cable in 1866, and the joining of the Union Pacific track with the 
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Central Pacafic in the U.S.A. Whitman celebrates this connectinig of 
distant parts and the opening up of ithe world. He is inspired by a 
vision of world unity which the Indian peninsula seemed to symbotisie^ 
and hence the title. That visioini of world unity is the subject of 
Forster’s novel also, and the writer examines its validity in the light 
of contemporary events. 

The passage to India is undertaken in the novel by three English 
people and one Indian. Of these, Adela Quested, and Cyril Fielding 
are rationally incLined, Mrs. Moore is of a mystlic temperament, and 
Aziz the Indian tends to be emotional. .Adela Quested who resem¬ 
bles Margaret Schlegcl of an earlier novel, along with Cyriii Fielding, 
is the product of oontempora.ry British liberal education. A cautious 
girl, she has come to study her fiancd Ronny Heaslop, a British official, 
in his proper work environment. Cyril Fielding is the, principal of 
the local Government coUege. Mrs. Moore is Ronny Hcaslop’s 
mother. She has left behind in England her two childien by her 
second marriage, to accompany Adela, and to settle her and Ronny 
in their new life. Aziz is a Muslim doctor in the government hospital: 
He is a widower with three children, who are tookedi after by thedf 
maternal grandmolther in a different city. All four characters are 
taken on an intensive, psychologicall as well as metaphysical explora¬ 
tion of the country. At the exclusive Chandrapore dub, Adela, a 
newcomer, expresses the wish to see the ‘real’ India. From then 
onwardi, she and the oithersi are landed in situations which reveal not a 
unified India, but a puzzling variety of Indias. Oine is uncertain as 
to which is real, which the false. The reactions of oharactiers diuring 
this passage and their intetraction provide an initersting plot. 

‘Moslque’ opens with Mrs Moore and Aziz striking up a friend¬ 
ship in the romantic moonlit setting of the Chandrapore mosqueL 
Aziz is disgusl'ed with the usual set of Anglo-Indians at Chandrapore. 
But through Mrs. Moore he comes to know and appreciate the other 
set, Cyril Fielding and Adela Quested. At Fielding’s ttea party all 
theste people and Prof Godbole, a Hindu Brahmin and Fielding’s 
colleague at the local college, meet. In summer, Aziz arranges a 
sightseeing for all at. the Marabar ^cave®. But this ends m disaster. 
Fiedidiing and Godbolle miss the tram,. Mrs. Moore is overcome by 
heat. Adda believes herself to have be^ assaultjed by Adz in one 
of the caves: Aziz is imprisioned and tried. Mrs. Moore, a witoess 
hostSle to the An^-Indiam, is bundled out of the country. On the 
boat site dies of siunslrolfie. Adda, on the day of the frial, declares 
Aziz to be ionoceot and the tiiial ends In a fie^. Addav after this^ 
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is'deseirtied by boifh Indians andl Anglo-Indians. FieSding, admiring her 
hionesty, shelters the helpless girl stranded in an alien country. He 
asks Aziz to forego the heavy compensation the court had awarded 
him. Aziz in a moment of impulse agrees. Later, however, pro¬ 
voked by gossip, he comeis) to believe that his Eniglish friend had ^n 
practicing duplicity. When Fielding follows Adiela to En^and, Aziz 
believes his suspicions that Fielding would marry Adela and get hold 
of the oomipensation' money, are oonfirmied. FieWKng marries Stella, 
Mrs. Moore’s daughter, tio whom he had been introduced by Adela. 
He returns to India, accompanied by his wife and her brother, Ralph. 
Invitedl by his old colleague Godbole, he visits Mau, a native state 
where Aziz is in residence. While all are observing the Gokul Ashtamj 
ceremony, the biggest sthte festival, misuniderstianding between friendls 
is cleared up and they are reconciled. 

Within the above framework, issues that had held Forster’s atten¬ 
tion in the earlier novels are, once again, taken up. Outonding 
among these are themes ot, confiniuance and the growth of ihe peirsona- 
lity. The two issues are linked up and the author suggests that marri¬ 
age and parenthood are experiences rheedied for full emotional deve¬ 
lopment, that' is for full growth of the persionality. 

The importance of the continuance theme to Forster can be gauged 
from the way he introduces it ini the very second chapter. Aziz, 
invited to dine at Hamiidullah’s house, is admonished by the Begum, 
the Indian' matriarch behind the purdah, for not marrying a second 
time. The Begum wionders what would become of the daughters if the 
men refuse to marry : 

Wedlock, motherhood, power in the house .... for what 
else is she bom, and how can the man who had denied them 
to her stand up to face her creator and his own at the last 
day? (Everyman, Dent, 1942, 1961 reprint, p. 7) 

Aziz himself, in: a later chaipter, harangues Fielding on thk same issue. 
Hie asks Fielding why he hais remained a badhelor, and he worries 
more about Fielding ^ing childless than about actual: marriage 

But you haven’t childreinL 
None. 

Excuse the following question : have you any ihiegidmate 
childien? 

No. I’d willingly tell you if I had. 

Then your name will entinely die out. 

It must. 
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WelJ. He shook his head. This indiffemice is what the 

Orient,lal will never undeirsliand. 

I don’t care for childreni. 

Cariing has nothing tio dio with it, he said impatiently, (p. 100) 

Two characters are the major eixponcnts of the contmuance theme 
in the last novel. One is the twiee-married and happily married 
Mrs. Mooire., and the other isi Aziz, a widower They have the samd 
number of children for whose well-being they are urgently concernled'. 
The Demeter symbol, which in Forsltier’s opinijon, cults acrlosisi se«*, 
is revived in both. Mrs Moore isi in the tradiiton of fulfilled mother¬ 
hood', embodied in such mother-figuirieis as LilSa Herriton (WA), 
Mrs. Elliot(LJ), Mrs Ho<neychurcb(RV), Ru*^h Wilcox(HE) and 
Helen Schlegel(HE). Aziz continues rhe tradition of Gino(WA) and 
Stephen Won,hami(LJ), Mr. Emersoini(RV) and Henry Wiloox(HE), 
the responsible father-figures. All through the novel parental res¬ 
ponsibilities are s-ressed, specially in the person of Mrs. Moore. 
Mrs. Moore finds nothing wrong in Mrs. Mcbryde dciaerting her husband 
in summer lio take her children to live more comfortably ini the hills. 
Children, beilbved, should be the first consideiration of parentis 

till they are grown up and! married. Only then one has the right to 
live for oneself (n. 115). She is anxious to see Ronny, her first-bom, 
happily settled in, life with Adda, the. reason why she had come to 
India. But die is also anxious to reitlim t!o her diutfiesi to her younger 
and more vulnerable children, in England. Her impatience with 
Ronny and. Adela issues from this. Their procrastination keepisi her 
away from her duties. Having exposed herself boldly to the attiendant 
risks of two marriages, the younger people’s caution is simply in¬ 
comprehensible to her. But even in her bititornies® she is aware of 
her diUty: 

When, I have seen you and Routniy mairried, and seen the other 
two (Ralph and Stella) and) whether they want to be married 
rif retire then inito a cave of mine own. (p. 173) 


A cave here presumably symboUseis detachment or non-inMoJvement, 
the stage of sannyasn or renundatioii. 


Anxiety about Ralph and Stella frequeuAly surfaces in Mrs. 
Moore’s dreams. Ronny andl Adela wak^ her up front! one to 
announce their engagement. On the train to Marabar she dreams 
that her younger c^dien were wtanling isloineithing, and she was com- 


plainingi that she could not be with two familiies atjthe same time. 
Her motherly instindls are appredaHed by at leoiac two people. Aziz 


sl^s his appredation when he promises to be kind to Ralph and 
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StieI1a» should they ever mieiet; and Adda, when she realises on her 
rdum to England, that the onjly way she could pay back Mrs. Moore*s 
kindness was by taking upon herself Mrsi. Moore*s unfulfillled parental 
duil'ies tb the younger children (p. 231). Ronny’s mother, Adda fdt, 
had died of the strain of discharging her duty lb Ronny and hersdf. 
So Adda repays an obligation to a departed soul much as Stephen 
Wonham had repaid Rickie’s (U). 

Mrs. Moore’s major disappoinit'ments in India are her son and 
Adda. While she sympathises with Adela’s antipathy to the colonial 
set; she alone guesses thait this is niojt the real reason of her refusal 
to marry Ronny. Adda is involved in self-dleoeptioin over maniag!Q 
as Lucy Honeychurch (RV) had been, but for different reasons. 
Adela’s uneasiness rises from a fundamental aveffsioiii to love itsdf 
and mariiagie. It is the expression of heir basic celibate inistinct. 
Mrs. Moore is upselt by the girl’s unconscious insincerity im wanting 
to camouflage this aversion' with an intellectual posture. The first 
divination comes at Fielding’s party, where Adela abruptly announces 
that she had no mtcntion to stop in India. This implied that- she had 
no initenit;ioni to marry cither. Adela oould have given up the inteUcctual) 
pose at this poiinit. But she prefers to bicker with Ronny in thd 
carriage on the way back from the parly, and Mrs. Moore really loses 
her temper. Simultaneously, she starts to lose inlterest in all young 
people and in marriage generally. She grows cynical, and not even 
when' the couple formally announce their re-engagement, can she pull 
herself up to be cheerful. Underneath she senses their diishonesty» 
and that the whole thing was a patched up affair. Her cynidstn 
gathers momentum till it oomcenlratjes, focuseisi and explodes inddb the 
cave that symbolises the celibate instinct and emoWonal stetUky. 
Mrs. Moore’s nightmare inside the- cave denotes the temporary defiead 
of Demeter at the hands of aniti-continuanoe forces. Mrs^ Moore’dI 
submisdioin to these forces is exipressed in numerous cynical lematks 
uttered on; the way tjo the caves and later; 

I have listened too much. It isi time I'^was left in peace... 

.I’ll' retire then into a cave of my own. Somawherd 

where no young people will come asking questions and ex¬ 
pecting answers. Some shelf, (p. 173) 

.Why aU this marriagp, marriagie? ... .The hument race 

would have become a single person centuries ago if maitiage 
was any use... (p. 177) 

She had brou^t Ronny and Adela togiedieir by their mutuid 
wish, but really coiuilid not advise them further. She 
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increa^n^y (vision or nightmare) that, thou^ people are 
important, the relations between them are not and' that in 
particular too mudi fuss has been made over marrteigie; cen¬ 
turies of carnal embracement, yet man is no nearer to un¬ 
derstanding man. (p. 116) 

Mrs. Moore's bitterest disappointmenit is her son. Freshness ol 
perception which is the hailmark of youth and which enlivens her, 
even m her old age, grows dimmer in Ronny Hea^op, who appro¬ 
ximates Forster’s standard portrait of the average English middle 
class youth.® Ronny Hcaslop who has predecessors ini Gerald Eteiwes 
(U), Tilliard(LJ), Charles and Paul Wilicox(HE), aspires to be a 
colonial ‘pukka-sahib’. The veneer of liberalism acquired during 
undergradualte days when he feU in love with Adda, wears off fast 
under the colonial grind. Cousin Kate, a play he had ddiculed in 
En^and, is applauded in India, because the company is Anglo-Indian. 
His mother’s alluding to his playing the viola is discouraged, because 
the fine arts are bad form in India. But what alarms Mrs. Moore 
mosit is Ronny’s conscious hypocrisy regairding so called British justice 
in India. Justice proceeding, from the basic premise that all Indians 
are subhuman and criminals, is never fair. It consisits of punishmient 
only, and is a trajvesty of the real thing, as is proved during Aziz’s 
trial. Prior to (hat and in anticipation, mother and son have bitter 
arguments on (his point on two occasiona. When. Ronny tears Aziz 
to pieces, his mother sadly remarks that he never used to judge people 
like this at home (pp. 24-25). Later she retorts that British adminis¬ 
trators like Ronny were usurping the role of God in India (pp. 34-41). 
The only justification of Brittish presence in India could be huma¬ 
nistic. In God’s earth, of which India is a part, it is the duty of 
Englishmen to behave with decency and humanity. Where Ronny 
would have his mother exclude Aziz from her circle of acquaintances^ 
Mrs. Moore, a truer Christiaii than the missaonaries Mr. Soriey and 
Mr. Graysford, is rductanit to disslodge even a tiny wasp that had 
taken refuge on. her dotbespeg. 

If the Demeiter in Mrs. Moore has lost a child in Ronny, she has 
recovered a Persephone in Aziz. Mis. Moorel’s alienation, from her 
son rou^ly coincides with her attachment to Aziz. The void created 
in Ihe mother’s heart by an errant son is filled by Aziz who has more 
featiuiies in common with her than. Ronny has with his mother. Aziz 
is impulsive as Mrs. Moore must have been in her youth, asi is iiadi- 
cated by her two marriages. Where Ronny and his mother have 
ofdy ^fferences whenever they come together, lieia<fj|^ one to obdu^ 
racy and the other to de^ir, Aziz and Mrs. Moore warm up to each 
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otiier tliei instaiiit they meet. The sympathy and uadersitanding the 
mother is ready to offer her soidi, b^use spumed by him, is now 
exteiukd to an alien. RoDny dematnids unciitdcal approval oC all his 
adtions and of British imperialism; Aziz aslos for kindness cully. SilMhig 
together al the entrance of the mosque dumg dueiir first meeting, 
Aziz and Mrs. Moore share laughs and exdiainge views. When con* 
fidence has been estaUisheid' Aziz pours into the sympathetic ears of 
his friend the story of the rankling humiliation he had suffered at thd 
bands of the Chllendars. As Ruth Wilcox had soothed ruffled 
tempers, her successor, on her very first appearance, is a balm to 
Aziz’s jagged nerves'. When ‘the flame that not even beauty can 
nourish’ (p. 15), the kinship that oulasts deaith, springs up, not alt 
Ronny’s endeavours or those of the other Anglo-Indians can ex¬ 
tinguish it in the heart of the old lady. To the end she firmly asserts 
her liking for the young man. T like Aziz, Aziz is my real friend*, 
she inttlerpoises in the middle of her son’s long invective against the 
native character (p, 80). No amount of specious argument could 
tone down the glaring contirast between the cold mhumanity of British 
justice that Ronny her son exempliifies, and the fenderncsis of Aziz’s 
nositalgic vision of Alamgif’s court where justice hadi implied warm 
generosity. Of course it is a biased vision, but that is quite iinnia- 
tlerial here. What is importlant is that Aziz’s precept of ‘kindness, 
more kindness, and even' after that moire kindness’ (p. 98), con¬ 
forms to Mrs. Moore’s own Christian exhortationi to her son, ‘Good¬ 
will and more goodwill and more goodwill’ (p. 41), Fot a moment 
we arrive aif a conisanguinity of religious views Forster wished us to 
glimpse at. Repressed by Ronny's recalcitrance and Adela’a prijggteh- 
ness, Mrs. Moore turns to Aziz and lavishes all her motherly affec¬ 
tion on him. When Aziz iS' in' tears because Fielding has missed the 
train to Mairabar, she consoles him with words she knows would 
touch the core of his heart; ‘We shall all. be Moslems together new, 
as you promised’ (p. 112). To please Aziz and Adtela, despite thd 
heat and her own fatigue, she readily accepts the invitation to visit 
the caves, and endures Aziz’s officious hosphality all through. Even 
after heir experience in die caves, she continues to smile bravdy 
because the young people seemed to enjoy their visit. When Aziz 
is arrestled, she wakes up from her apathy to declare rcsdiiUcly her 
faith in her friend and refuses categorically to give cvidcooei against 
him. Mrs. Moore’s belief in Aziz’s iimiooence is intuitive as she 
expiains to her skeptical son, *I felt it isn’t the aorit of thing be wot^ 
do* (p. 178). Ruth Wilcox (HE) and Mns. Honeydiurch(RV) had 
shown ajmilaf undctstanding when they had tackled the rfifficultiw 
of dieir childim Such understending springs from one’s basto 
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humanity and traditional wisdom inherited from and tested by earlier 
generations. These repose naturally in elderly and maternal figures 
such as Mrs. Moioire. 

Mrs. Moore’s wisdom and love are derived from the tradition 
Mrs. Moore is rooted in. That tradition is the Chiisitian creed of the 
New Testament. The first Epistle of John declares that ‘God is 
love’, and that love brings recognitom of truth. Mrs. Moore’s guiding 
principles aie derived from this creed which was also thait of her ances¬ 
tors. She was brought up, like her forefathers, within, this living 
tradition of CJiristianity. Fidding and Adda, like Fotrslcr, had been 
trained to think within the comparatively newer framework of rational 
philosophy and fairminded' justice. It is the invocation of ChrisstSan 
mercy that induces clarity in Adda in the courtroom. Adela’s 
customary sense, of justice would have remained paralysed, had not the 
invocation of Mrs. Moore’s principle of love revitalised it. 

Mrs. Moore’s wisdom and love are thus pervasiive influences that 
continue after her death. While Ronmy and his world arc left out of 
its orbit of influence because they rejedt the spirit, Aziz and others 
are drawn into it. The chain ncactSon of benjcvolent happenings that 
wipe out all traces of the Maraibar evil will be detailed later. What 
we should notice, at this stage is how the supemafuiral, so unavoidable 
in any Forster ntoivd, is seen to operate here as a neoefsisiary corollary 
of the continuance theme. There is at least/ one .refcreince to the 
overtly supeirnatural when the accident on the Marabar road is 
attributed to a ghost by both Mrs. Moore and the Na,wab Bahadur. 
But elsewhere the supernatural is only a framework for Forstier’s 
padicular theory of vicarious' imiinortaliiy or continuance.^ Citing the 
specific imstance of Mrs. Moore, Trilling tells us that Mrs. Moore’s 
acdofi, somehow has a good echo, and her childreni are her fuilther 
echo. She lives imaginatively in the lives of others.*^ The travesty 
of her iKiime into that of a Hindu deiity, the building of tOmhs and 
the creation of legends, revolt the rational Englishman, who tended 
to forget: 


. . . That a hundred years ago, when Europeans still made 
their home in the countryside and appealed to its imagina¬ 
tion, they occasioinrailly became local djemons after dea^ .... 
not a wnole god, perhaps, but part of one, adding m epi¬ 
thet or gesture tio whalt aUjeady existed^ just as the g(^ 
oontribute to the great gods^ and th^ tio« the phSotsiopluc 
Btahm.' (p. 223) 
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Fieidiing'si cymical; rationalisadon is neaopr the mark in explaining tdte 
supernatural from the cxxudnuaniciei angle: 

I only meaiHt it is difiiculit, as wie get on in life, to reslisc the 
supemaltural .... but what a temptation at forty five, 
to preitend that the dead live again; One's own dead, no one 
dsc's maitljer. (p. 209) 

A thematic polarisatiioii of chairacters helps us tio understland 
Forster’s views on eonltinuanice. Fielding andi Adlela represent, as 
mentioined before, the oompariaiuiveiy modeirn and rationalist view 
of life, which is not free from occasioinal initeltonial black outs (pp, 
207-210, 227-230). Aziz and Mrs. Mooire rooted in their reli^on, axe 
tliei axponenitis of the comtiinuanice theme. Aziz, gpuesrous and Im- 
pukive^ is eminentifly suited for this role. The Demeter myth often 
transcmding sex in the Forster novdls, is manifest in Aziz. In the 
first novel, Gitio more than Liliat, had exhibited a blind faistincillive 
adoration for his child, even before its birth.^ Honcie, the initeniaity 
of Gino’vS suffering when his child dies. It is Mr. Failing who 
undextiakes the responisibility of dead parentis to rear up Stef^hen. 
Henry Wilcox is a rutlilsss, exploiting capitalist; just for the sake of 
his children, whoisfe future, hic. wishes to secure. Aziz skimps and 
sorapesi and sends the whole of his salary to his nnother-ih-law so 
that his children will, live, in comfort!. Tl^ oonitiintuamcie itheime is 
fully d^loped when, in the last, scdiotii, his children join,' him at 
Mau. In happy and relaxed circumstancies, Aziz can once motro 
assume full parental rcsponsibililjies, as Mrs. Moore, his friend, 
w.ou1d have liked him to. Maurice’s yqaming in Forster’s posthu¬ 
mous novel exprelsstes the intense relbvance of the subject! for 
Forster.® 

w 

The cimotionally incapacitated inilellectuals, Adda and Fidd'- 
ing, like their predecessorsi Philip(WA), Rickie(LJ), Ansell(LJ), 
Cecil(RV), Margaret and Tibby(HE), are ill equipped to cope whh 
the, demands of martiagie and parenthood. Matjgarqt makes a good 
wife<, but is unwilling toi undertake the conisequent obiiigiaitions of 
motherhood, a task she leaves to hjClr sister. While Mrs. Moore bet- 
licves that ’marriage makes most things right enough’ (p. 82), Adda 
continues to have misgiving about hex future life with Ronny. FuiaHv> 
like the earlier heroes and Charlotte Bartlett (RV), she joins the ‘army 
oi the benigbtied’. Ansdi' and Tibby are confirmed bachelors. So £s 
Fielding, and hb cynicism is express^ in this mannjetr: 

Marriage k too absurd in any case. It begins and coi)itin;uel9 
for such very slight reasons. The sociBl buiioess props it 
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up on .one side, and the iheo^gical business on the other, 
biA neither of ihjemi are marriage, are they? . . About 
marriage I am cynical, (p. 228) 

The feeling of inadequacy generated in t'hei coldly intdleotual Fiddinijg, 
when he comee in oontaoti wjith an emotionally fulfilled Aziz, IS pathetic 
indeed, as is shown in' ithe eaiiy stages of their friendshipl: 

Experience can, do much, and all' thait he had learnt in England 
and Europe was an asisisitanoe to him, and helped him 
towards clarity; buit clarity prevented him from eixpeirieinc- 
ing something else I (p. 99) 

The ^something else', plainly isi love finding fulfilment in marriaige 
and parenthood. To Fiedding this fulfilimci^ comes late in life thanks 
to Adcla, who dries to save himi from the feite 'thait overtook her. 
But Fielding marries as an aftterithought, aind his marriage threaitens' 
to be incompaitiiible like Rickie's. Not only is there the diSerencel 
in age, temperannentis differ also. But when Fielding confesses his 
difficulties to Aziz (p. 278), his friend, who like Mrs. Moore has had 
an umroubledi conjugal life, reacts ini the same mainner as Mr. Moore 
had reacted to Adiela's uncertaiinties. He seies no problem at all. 

The curse of excessive cerebration dogs' Fielding and Adela at 
every sltep of their lives. /They view objects, events and idieas .through 
the all too dear light of ratiionial inltielligeince. The sympathy and 
toUerancb that are ihvesded in their aitttude to life are born of €io*ol 
reason and cold justice. These are the qualities thait allow Margaret 
to plead for both the haves and have-notisi, tfie Wilcoxes and the 
Basts, where the more impulsive Helen throws caution and the 
Wilcoxes to the winds. It is fairmindedness againi that leads Adcla 
to recant in the courtroom. Fielding, himself a produett of the 
rational: and Hberal school, cannot hdip admiring such courage and 
honesty in a person he had, a short' while ago, found unattradive 
(p. 100). . Accordingly, he sefts to measure Adela's and Mrs. MJoore's 
kindness in the balanx^, and findis Mrs. Moore wanting. Aziz's angiry 
retort is the right answer such an attitude; 

Is emotion a sack of potaltloes, so much the pound, to be 
meaisured out? Am I a machine? I shall be Hold I can use 
up my emotions by using them next . . . 

If you are right; there is no point in any friendship; i(( all 
comes down to ^ve and take, or give and tetum, which is 
dlsigusthig . . . (p. 221) 
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WhaC Fidding does not oomprefaenid is that Aziz*s unfaimess is a 
neoessaiy oonoilary of his emotional involvemenit Lacking it him¬ 
self, and wanting to travel ISi^t like an Indian saddhu (p. 102), 
Fidding is not in a posiition to undOrstandi this. When Mrs. Moovo 
tdls A 2 iz that she does not undeoistand peioirie very wdl, and she 
only knows whether she likes or dislikes them (p. 15), she is echoting 
Az'z's own manner of direct and uncompicaljed, if partisan, respontstB 
to life. This is opposed to the fruitless derebraition implied m Adlda’s 
query to Fieldig: Tf one doesn’^t worry, how’s one to undersltand ?’ 
(p. 56) or Adda's schoolfloom manner severdy censured by Fiddlin|g: 

She goes on and on as if she’s at a lecture . . . trying 
ever so hard to undersltand lndii|a> and Itfe, and occasionatlly 
taking a note. (pp. 100-101) 

or, better in Adela’s propensity for plans (p. 116). Adda idan^ 
worries, plans, questions) repeatedly events, ideas, objects and peopfe 
she comes aciosisi, such as the green bird on top of the tree she and 
Ronny sit under, to diiscuss their marriaige, the unknown animal' that 
hits the Nawab Bahadur’s car, Mrs. Moore’s and her own future 
itinerary in India, the snake that her field glasses reveal to be a 
withered tree ^ump. The; process weatrios her, and her whole Indiian 
sojourn becomiels a whirl of questions and plans fhat run riot inslide 
the Marabar cave, lashes into fury her sulxwnsicious, which avenges 
itself on her rationally cahn existence. 

Plans and debates, questions and answers, are part of the 
rational machinery which, the liberal intellectual hopes; would hdp 
him to tear off the veil of hypocrisy in an alien counl'ry, and to) 
arrive at the truth. Hypocrisy is the Westerner’s bugbear asi suspi¬ 
cion is the Indian’s, remarks Forster towards the end of the novel 
(p. 243). The liberal Englishman has to fi^t it cowJtandy in the 
coiiMiial administrator, and ironically in himsteif. Colonial offidals 
like Ronny are guilty of hypocrisy when they oomplacenUy juistify 
imperialist designs- But they fod none, lea^t of all their enJigbitiened 
comipatriotis, who in Ronny’s case happens to be his moither. Mrs. 
Moore tdls him straight tio his face that his swirtSmenits were those of 
a god, and Engjlisllimen m India liked posing as gods. To parry such 
specious arguments, honesty and a sense of justice issuing from it, are 
ffie forte of the enlightened iiitellectiual, as humanism is that of 
Mrs. Moore. 

The more insidious pressune on the intdlectlual comes ht>m him- 
seif. This happens, when in a oompiacent mood, lie Uke Adeia, 
sta'its Co deedve himself about the important issues of life. Adela'a 
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career in Indtia is marked by setveral siu<^ moral) lapscis. Ini the firsit 
place her desiie to see India comtlalmed, as Fieilding dieidecitledi, *a facti< 
tious element’ (p. 72). Thei momenit she breaks off her engagcmenlt, 
thisi desire decreases. The malady is dia.g;noised by Fielding^ when 
Adela attempts to write a moving letter of apology to Azis^ andi fails: 

Our leto is a failure for a simple reason which we had 
better face : you have no real affection for Aziz, or Indians 

generally.The first time I saw you, you were wanting to 

see India, niot Indians, and it occurred to me' : Ah, that 
won’t take us far . . . (p. 225) 

Adela’s moisit serious lapse is with regiard to her own projected 
marriagie. At Fielding’s porty, affed^ed by the alhioisiphere of in¬ 
formality, she announces what had been dormant in her subconscious 
all along, that she did not intend to sitOp in India, which indirectly 
meant that she did not intend to marry Ronny. The surfacing of 
this subconisciious knowledge precipil'ates Adela’s canceJlatioini of her 
engagement. The accident on the Miarabar road, however, traps her 
once again. Encouraged by fafso symptoms, Adela lulls her doubte, 
and is engaged to Ronny again. She is about to commitf the same 
mistake of an incompaitible ma/riage and an uniconigmftal state of 
existence as marriage, as Forsitier’s earlier heroes and heroines had. 
Adela is not completely unaware) of the gross self-deceptioni she is 
pradtising on horsolf, as is evident from doubts retluming the moment 
she gives Ronny her word (p. 78), or her insistent attempts tot reiassHirO 
Mrs. Moore of her honesty: 

You heard me tell Aziz and Godibole I wasn’t stopping in 
their country. I didn’t mean ilt, so why did I say it?I feel 
I haven’t been.frank cinouighi aitftenltivd enough, or some¬ 

thing. It’s as if I got everything out of proportion. You 
have been so very good to me, and I m/eamt! to be good) when 
I sailed, but somehow I havenT been ... Mrs'. Moore, if one 
isn’t absolutely honest whaif is the use of existing? (p. 82) 

For Adda, groping and siedcmg guidance here, the crisis of conscience 
has set in. 

The longer Adela stayed in the country, cut off from the soil that 
nuituredi rationalism in her, the more numerous are her moral' slips. 
Though not ledlily intereiated in seeing India and Indiaiis, she yet 
accepts Aziz’s invitetioii to visit the caves. Through the increasing 
heat she suppressieis her growing indiilffeirenicie to her^suiroundimgs^ and 
is incrcasiD^y pdite and anriaUe to her Indiian ho6t. As shei journeys^ 
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she vodfereu^y plans her own. and hen* future motiher>in>]aw*s lives. 
Flams, in facit;, hdiped Adelia to bottle up her fears amid! anxieties 
that had never left her since she had got engaged officiially. The 
climax comes when, she notioesi a dioiuMe row of fodthoids 
njcked on the rock, on the way to the second ciave. ft remninds 
her of the pattern traced in the dust by the wheels of the Nawab 
Bahadur’s car on he fateful) day of the accident. Ini the aU too clear 
daylight, the signihcance of what had' happened on' the dark night* 
when darkness had helped to obscure inltlellectual darity, becoimes plain 
to Adela. She discovers that she and Ronny bad! never loved each 
oithcr: 


There was esteem and an,imal contact at dusk, but emotion 
that links them was absent. (p. 131) 

With the terrible discoivery Adda loses her bearingis: 

She felt like a moiinluineer whose rope had broken,. Not t(o 
love the man one’s going to marry! Not to find' it out till 
this moment! Not even to have asked oneself the question 
until now! (p. 131) 

As it would inconvenience, so many peoplle. Adda deddes not to break 
off wiith Ronny, and thereby adds ,<o her problems. She practises 
self-deception again,. Speciously she tries to convince herself that 
love is not always neoesisary for successful union. With her mind on 
marriage, she turns to Aziz by her side, and wonders about his 
marriage. She commiils a fault of taste when in her abrupt msen^itiva 
fashion, she asks Aziz how many wives he had. The questions show 
the trend of her thought at the time. In the first place Adela is 
equating love and ma,rriag!e with carnality. In the second place she is 
attributing caimaSlity tk> Aziz, simply because he happened to ha a 
handsome Moslem). Instigated by her colonial friends she argues that 
her question on marriage had ;rioiused the carnal insitiiiict in Aziz. 
Ultimatlely, Adela is guilty of the same crude racial a.nd siocial fw'eju- 
dices as the Anglo-Indians, and the ratiomali machinery completely 
fails her. The critical selfapprailsal on fhe eve of her fateful pronownce- 
menlt of Aziz’s innocence brings this out dearly*; 

.. her disaster iiii the cave was connected', thou^ by a 
thread, with another part of her life, her engjagemi^ to 
Ronny. She had thouj^t of love just before she went m, and 
had mnocently asked Aziz what marriage was 13ce, and she 
supposed that her quesdon had roused evil in him. To 
lecount! this would have been incredibly pa&iful, it was, the 
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one point she wanted ito keep obscure; she was willing to 
give delta.ils that would have distreslsed cipher girls, but this 
story of hca: private failure she dared not aMiude to, and she 
dreaded being 0 /tam«ned in public in case somethiing camei out 
(p. 197) 

Fielding’s and Adela’s rettrospective aititempt at a rational analysis 
of the Marabar epoisode isi ^-defeating. In the first place, Adela 
continues to hide the truth fromi Fidding, although she faces it hewelf 
now. So when Fidding fruitlecisly explores three or four possible 
explanaHons of the Marabar episode and finally settles on hallucdnaition, 
Adela is indifferent. In her inmost heart she knew that hallucination 
is a cewer for her own failure, her self-deception. Tenjtativelly she 
suggests that Mrs. Moore knew what had' happened, and perhaps 
through ‘tdepathy’. But .tellepathy,, she feels, is a slick, meagre <erm,, 
the last resort of rationoIis'S who have exhausted themselvesi spiritually. 
The questioa whait cured her of ‘hallucination’ is provided by Fielding 
with anioilihier raitionai answer. Superintendent McBryde had psycho¬ 
logically ‘exorcised’ her. Adda had reseirvation on this score also, 
as is evident from her reference to Mrs. Moore’s belief in ghosts. 
Perhaps, subconsciously, Adela believ'ed that Mrs. M,core’s memiorv 
had spiritually ‘exorcised’ her. 

The rational appraisali is‘ self-defeating because it indicialtles Field¬ 
ing’s and Adda’s spiriUial limi'lationis, and their ignorance! of certain 
truths: 


Perhaps life is a mystery, not a muddle; they could not tell. 
Perhaps the hundred Tndias which fuss and squabble so tire- 
somely are one, and' the universe they mirror is one. They 
had not thei apparatus for judging. (p. 229) 

A rather severe censure of kitdlectuals, underlining mercilieisisily their 
limited compreheosioni. Nor do the conformity of views and the 
newly forged rdatkxishjp bring said!shiction : 

A frieodlinessi, as of dwarfs shaldng hands, was ini the air. 
... They spoke the same language, and held the same opinions 
Yet th^ were dissaidsfied'. Wheni they agreed: ‘1 wan£ to 
got on living a bit,* or, *I don’t believe in. God,* the words 
were followed by a curious backwash as ithou^ the universe 
had displaced 'ifsetL to fill up a a tiny void, or as though they 

had seen their own gestures from an immiense height. 

dwarfs talking, shaking hands, and assuring each other that 
they ^ood on the same footing of insigjhf- .^PP> 229^-230) 
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The ratkMial eixdiaiigiei instead of biin^^g a sense of saUfifoction 
them feei ineffectual and wiseful, making them feel, that they had 
niissed out stomething in life: 

But wistfulness desoendedi on them npw, as oni othieir ooca^oos; 
ihe shadow of the shadow of a dreiam fell over their dearcut 
kiitieaests, and objects never seen again seeaned messages from 
another world, (p. 230) 

Two rational, niaterialiisitic pensions seldiom cion^)iIeiment each other. 
Ronny and Adcla had failed to make it emio^ionally. About the newly 
developing relationship between FieMing and Adela, ithe author’s sole 
commenit is, ‘So it petered out’ (p. 230). A sad reflection on intellec* 
tuals. 

Adela’s raiUonal' self-appraisal brings her ,only misery, for instance, 
the painful kiiowledge that she was noit cut out for love and mariiage. 
As Yielding isays, she gets the worst of both worlds. She is renouDoed 
by Ronny and her compatriots where allegiance had come through 
Ronniy. ihe Indians are chilled by her behaviour, and they know 
intuiiively that: 

She had felt, whilie she recanted, no passion of love for those 
whom she had wroniged. (p. 212) 

This is the diflereince between Adda and Mrs. Moore. Perhaps the 
rational machinery helps her to retrieve her integrity. Because she no 
longer has any secrets, her echo> disappears after the trial, whidi implies 
she is honest again. Bui honesty does not bring her spiiiCual succour. 
As rdtionaijisls, she and Fielding haivei no faith in God, or in spiritual 
recompense. Perhaps the only spiritual recompeinse she gets is the 
friendship and admiration of at least one right-minded' individual, thaf 
Fielding. In the end she decides ito return to England, where 
among friends her sort, she would cease to drift as she had done in 
India. There she would settle down itb a career andi a iKHidy bachelor 
eixisitence, the fate of all the emotionally incapacitaled heroes and 
heroines in Foirster. 

Rationalism does' not turn Adda into a cyi^c, as it does Fidding, 
after Aziz s trial. The wisttfulniess described carlter is more evident 
in her than in Fidding. Thou^ she cancels out love and martiage 
for heisdf, unlike Fidding, who sounds drasitacaUy cynkai, Adda 
wants other people to e^qpeorienicei tthejsia (p. 228). 

This is vdiere Mrs. Moorei’s posthumous mAuenoe starts operating. 
Skrayiog out m an aJfen soii^ the (rational appaistus had been inuuohi* 
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Used. But the moment one is in tthe ^^ditc^ranleaa (<Uie human 
norm as FieldiDg describes it, and which we should qualify as the 
norm of the rationally indiinieid human.), rationalism is an operative 
farce again. The Mediterranean diarity helps Adeiia to see that the 
person who had freed her from ithe prison of indecdsioin and hypocrisy 
was Mrs^ Moore. The leasit she could do lio compensdlb her, who 
died of the strain of discharging her duties to the younger genefratioii, 
is to take up her unfiniished task, that is her duties to her younger 
chUdren that had so troubled her when she was in Indiiai. With this 
purpose in mind, when Fielding returns .to Grasmere, EngLand, AicMa 
introduces him to Stella, Mrs. Moore’s daughter, and precipitates) their 
marriage. She also settles a sum on. Ralph which frees him from 
material ohligiations. Adda rightly guesses that the concern upper- 
mosit in Mnsi. Moiorei’s miind had been that peopilfc who so wished, 
should marry happily, and that the race should conitiniue.. 

Emotionally inadequate inteileoluaJs are thus a liindrance to 
racial continuianice andi to a reialisaiiiou of the klealisit vision of world 
unjity ais conjured up by Whitman in his poem. Persional relations 
bridging racial, cultural and social barriers,, to forge a world imity has 
meaning only in terms of humanisitio prinidpleis such as Mrs. Moorei’s, 
Aziz’s, and G;odbolo’s. These happen to be religiious principles also. 
For Mrs. Moore, such rdations fulfil God’s purpose oni earth, a view 
identical with Whitman’s: 


Lo soul! scest thou mol God’s purpose from the first ? 

The earth to be spanned, connected by net-work, 

The people to become brolheirs and sisters. 

The oceans to be crossed, the disjtant brought near, 

The lands to be wedded together. {Passage to India, 
11. 31-36) 

For many visionaries, world unity is epitjomilsed in the Indian penin- 
snila.^*’ From time immemoriali, invading hordes speaking diderent lan*- 
guages, professing diderent religions and culLuie, have clashed, merged 
or retreated. Has a syntheisis in terms of na'tionihoodi as visualised by 
Aziz and his compatriots at; Chandrapoire, after their confrontation 
wjdi the Engli^ nilers^ been achieved? WiU .that be a worthwhile 
and valid ^thesis at aM ? 

India a nation! Whai an apotheosis! Waddling ini at this 
hour of the ^^lid Co take her seat! Shiei, whose only peer 
was the Holy Roman En^re, she shall rank wiith GuaitemaJa 
and Belgium perhaps. (p, 261) 
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This is Fiorster's and Fielding's mocking reftort lo Aziz who attempts 
lo solve India's problietm politically. Forstieir richcules the idea of 
synthesis in terms of narrow naiUonalJsim, as alien to the ^irit of 
liberalism that is inherent in India. In thei li^t of lal'cr pohtical 
developments in the country, such as the dismemberment of the country 
into Pakistan and India, and later inio yett another independent unit, 
Banglladesh, Forster s expLoratory comment is searching and prophetic. 

Forster's remarks are not so much in the nature of a final com'- 
meat as an attempt to answer tentatively several questions that are 
part of the same problem. If racial barriers persjat, who or wh<ii is 
to blame? The incompietcneiss of personalitiies like Adela’s and 
Fielding's? Or, the sectarianism thait is inherent in certain cultures, 
and that thwart assimiiatiioini ? Again, what is conducive to racial' conti¬ 
nuance? Exclusiveness and .seorarianism ? Or, inohisaveness and as»- 
simLiation? Forster has attempted to study ihese problems in his 
last novel. The problem had also been touched upon in the eadier 
novels. Where Angels tear to Tread had experimented with inter¬ 
racial marriage alliances and friendisihip. The Schlegei’s part-German 
extraction had allowed Fpirsler to repeat the experiment in Howards 
End. Class diilerences and integration fenlure in almost all the novtds. 
A Passage to India allows the novelist to study tjhe question in a wider 
hisicxrical perspective. Asian and European races are brought together 
for the purpose of a closer scrutiny. 
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1 

IT is intriguing tio try to straighten Knfka out : this is spmeitiiing, one 
feels, that Kafka himsdf perpeilually invites and tempts us to do. 
Yet, to go on making this attempt seems so oftien to result in straying 
further and furJher away from the end and geting increasingly batfled 
in the manner of so many Kafka-heroes. The way to solve the 
Kafka-proWem is perhaps not to try at all and to wait for the moment 
of Mlumiinatlon (as Buigd couniselled K. to do in chapter XVIIl of 
The Castle). Another possible way could be to make a lynx-eyed 
analysis of the verbal texture of the German text.—although the 
excellent Muir (and Wilkins and Kaiser) translation, with its faithful 
rendering even of the punctuation points, might serve the purpose as 
wdl as the originai>. I have, however, the humbler aim of seeking to 
understand his ardstic intientiions by locating him In the tradition of 
fiction and thereby exploring his m^odi in The Cai^le. 

Since, axiomuitically, the artistic shape of a work of ficiion is 
generally determined by the texiiiura of life represented in it, the first 
remarkable itihing one sees in Kafka’s works is that they are so devoid 
of the sense of the throb of life, of God’s plenty, of what Henry 
James caUed *'the human scene ait large”By this I do not imply 
only the huge, organic sense which the grand ,old leviatlians of the 
ninieteeaith century give us—Thackeray, Diokietns, Tolstby, Balzac, and 
so forth : obese, maybe oftien uncouth but grand aitbfacts, all the 
same. What 1 mean is that even the overwhelmingly acute sense of 
life which modem, introspecliive art^ipvels throw up (for example^ 
those of Joyce, Virgmia Woolf, and Faulkner) Is not accessible in 
Kafka. The texture of Kafka*s works is wenid indieed : the maddien- 
ing Mending of the fantastic and die real, so that one does not know 
at first which end to look at them from. Jnstead of begtaukig to 
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cpQSideir his novels amd sftoiies as ^^fealiistic’*—<this is one of Uie 
reasons that make them look so puzzling—one had perhaps better 
grant it from the outset that theiy are fiaiit^isies, for they do represent 
existence in another dimension: which defies the air of probability. 
Even the earliesti novei-fragment, Wedding Preparations in the Countryt* 
which has a *‘naturalisitiC’* surface, suggests the bizarre in the experienc¬ 
es of its protagonist. Otherwise, to take some randbm instances, the 
bulk ,of his fiction oifers such ilhstirations as the bridge that tells the 
story of its: life in “The Bridge’'’; the narrator who flew on a bucket 
in “The Bucket-Rider”; the hunter who died yet got stuck midway 
between life and death and travels in a coffin in the death-ship in 
“The Hunter Graochusi”; and so forth. Then, there is The Castie 
itself, with its unavailable, Big Brother forces spreading an inexplicable 
pattern of existence. Some inddents in the novel are unobtrusively 
yet very surely queer. Thus K, ouit in the village and in Las^ann’s 
Coittage, experiences the passage of time from morniingi till evening aS one 
or two hours (p. 30), which looks rather like Einsteinian relativity; 
Barnabas glides incredibly swiftly along the snow (pp. 42); K’s 
waiting in and then going away from' the Herrenhof yard is as if 
telepaithically understoodKlamm (p. 139); Jeremiah, one of the 
two assistants of K., seems suddenly to have grown into a tired, old 
person from a sprightly youth (pp 283-84) ; and so forth. Indeed, 
one seems to have the impression of some persoris exercising nemote 
control over the very process of life. The Castle indeed could possibly 
be taken as splendid science-fiction,, if only modem dedfronics had 
existed in Kafka’s lime. 

Yet, these works of Kafka do not have the inner pattern of fan¬ 
tasies and share the features of “real” existence. The inhabitani’s of 
these worlds are nioit a? simply fanttaei^c as, say, the Gryphon in Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland, or Swifts talking horses, or even Melville’s 
diusive white whale. While fanliastic, they wear ait the same time the 
lineaments of reality; the bridge, which wears e tailcoat and moves its 
head, has “railiess beams” (“The Bridge”, pp.. 116-17); flying 
bucket is the repository of coal while it has “the virtues of a good steed” 
(“The Bucket Rider”, p. 127); the casUe peoptetaae, afi^er all, real! men. 
Further, the Kafkai-hero’s excursiwi inlfo the othea* wodd is nolt a suniple 
confronifaitiion with the supernatural, as is the caise, for example,! with 
Goodman) Brown going and meeting the dfevil in Hawthorne’s “Young 
Goodman Brown”, or with the Salvafion Anny founder “General” 
Booth’s resonant viait to Jesus Christ in Vaohad Lindsay’s poem, 
‘^General Boodi Enters inito HeavMt”. The Kaflca-diaradter, on the 
other hand, esttaWishee a human rapport ^^ilth the o^er world: the 
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dead-alive huntieir Gracchus taJkes drink given iiiini by the wife of due 
piilotf: of the deathship (“The Hunter Gracchus”, p. 108), the weird 
ping-pong balls dancing perpetually behind Blumfeld are touched by 
him and are as mudi a part of his sober experience atsi his two assis¬ 
tants (“Blumfeld an Eldi^y Bachelor”, e.g. pp. 158, 1^); K., after 
all, is able to make llove to Klamm’s nristiresB, Friedla (The Castle, dh. 
III). Thus, Kafka’s is a peculiiairly mimetic ait—it is in neither the 
higher nor the liower mlmeiic mode of fidtion described by Northrop 
Frye;® one would say that this is the art of supra-mimesis or para- 
mimesis, and itsi nature is perhaps best indicated in the late WJ. 
Harvey’s suggestive phrase on Kaf^, “the natiiralismi of the fantastic”.^ 
This method of double fantasy—^the fan'iasy fantasized into the shape 
of reaMty, as it were—ait' any rate tiransmu'.es the method of surrealfem 
into that of prose fiction (the bucket and the bridge are very directly 
surrealistic piotures). 


n 

The point, however, is why Kafka so fused the fantastic and the 
real: it might be a kind of guessing-game (Kafka, so to say, seeking 
to behave like the castle people), or the expression of the bewUdler- 
menlt of Kafka himself. Whatever it may be, the staggering effect of 
this deliberate fuisiton surely functions a® Kafka’s strategy to eternalize 
the bewildermenit of existence, and what is more important, to sugigest 
that the real world is replete a,t every point with the senise of some 
other, inexplicable existence. 

The theme that sustains this vision, of life is, to use a term famihar 
in Kafka-critidsm, that of quesiC. The identity of the quest, however, 
does not hugely matter—it may be, as the cliches go, the quest for 
one’s place in the communiity, for one's vocation, for the grace of 
God and so forth. What matters is the essence of the quest: it is, as 
the dream-fantiasy of the protagonist of Description of a Struggle puts 
it, the effort to make the lungs “search for their own rhythm” (p. 64) 
—in short, tlo discoveir the subtlest cone of one’s own idienitity. The 
object! of the quest may likewise be grand or trivial—ofltan trivial! : a 
wedding preparation (Wedding Preparations in the Country ); to take 
a stroll up a hill (Description of a Struggle ); to go to a castlfe; what¬ 
ever the term of the quest, it is, however, a representation of the 
Kafka-hero’s perpetual striving to cope with the rhythm of life. 

In this conciem of his, Kafka seeks to represent the very quesC- 
impuise ii^rent in the univieitsal human psyche^ in doing so, he 
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expresses his concern, with that area of dairkness, the boideriand oi 
groping and gettiDg bewildered, which precedes the quest's end-'even 
when it succeeds, and surely when rt does not. 

Ill 

In order to express this subtle and complex themaitic pattean, 
the etssential tiechnjque chosen by Kafka was Ho crysttaiUize the general 
human response to life—as he found this response to be—into the 
intensity of subjective experience. The obvious need for oblique 
ways of expression led inevitably to his use of imagistio and symboJi^ 
melthods. These methods take on a great deal of their effect from 
the shuffling of the two planes of reality on the one hand and the use 
of -the point of view on the other. 

Usually, Kafka uses the subjective point of view to ^ve shape 
to his strange worlds!—the one notable exception is “The Hunter 
Gracchus”, done in oanryscienit! narration which frames the hunter’s 
dramatic monologue. Two types of the subjective point erf view 
operate in his works: the majority of his stories are in first-person 
narration, and the novels—^with the exception of the first-person 
Description of a Struggle —and some stories (like “Blumfeid an Elderly 
Bachelor”) follow the Jaimesian “centrerof-coniscibusneissi'’ technique. 
In both instances, however, the effect is that of the representation of 
the texture of the individuals responses to an enigmatic other wodd 
in which he is involved: thus, the fantasies of the protagonist in 
Description of a Struggle give .the senisie of a mazy futility; the bridge’s 
senstbility in “The Bridge*’ expresses heSpleesi stasis in a world of 
endless waiting; the point of view of K. in The Castle, likewise, gives 
shape to the muddledom of existence in the castlei-village continuum. 
The Kafkan point of view, however, is seldom a wholly fle^-and'- 
blood KMiei, its very thinness having some symbofliical importance. In 
The Castkf for instanoe, K’s poiinit of view is not merely that of a 
geographical outsider, but of one from a normal order into some 
other different dimension of exisitlence. The effect, therefore, is thaif 
of a horiziontal vieTioini colliding with a vertical reality, as it were, and 
the inevitabJie chaos that results from it^as the story illustrates—: 
suggests the inherent absurdity of K.’s search. What is also important 
the reader’s puzzled response to the novel’s texture itself—supported 
by his iniv<rfvemi6iDif in K.’s point of view —is analogous to K.*s baffler 
ment abouC the castle, so that the responses of K. generate themselves 
into a three^imensional echo outside of the- novel. 


10 
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Hie felationiship between tihe que&ter's paint of view and die 
fiantastic world to which it thus giveis shape is in itself symboilic. The 
Kafka-hero’s journey from the normal world to this other track of 
existience suggests maybe the individual soul’s jouimey fipm the nine- 
Centh century to the twentieth, from the rut of a disorganized existtence 
into artistic self-expressionl, from birth to life, from life to death, 
and so forth. The passage between the two worlds is invariably 
symbolized by a link existing between’ the two : the iraSn foUiowed 
by the horse-driven coach, which tlaJoe Raban from the city to the 
village in Wedding Preparations’, Ihei river which the narrator sees in 
his fandasiy in Description of a Struggle ; the death-ship in “The Hunter 
Gracchus”; the wooden bridge along which K. comog to the village 
in The Castle (ch. I). However, greater significance is seen m thd 
symbols for the object of quest, which operate within the general 
symbolic framework and in. the *enns of which The Castle is best 
understood'. Since to look at them calls up a spatial discussion, I 
would take it for granted that they diffuse themselves in the novel’s 
temporal structure of the series of K.’s efforts to achieve a fruitful 
contact, with the castle. 


IV 

Several overarching key-symbols help us to the core of the theme 
of The Castfe. I would place them in the conltext of the first and the 
Second novels of Kafka, Wedding Preparations in the Country and 
Descriptfon of a Struggle*^ respecitively, which very definitely fore¬ 
shadow the theme and methodi of The Castle. Througji these key- 
S 3 nmbols Kafka makes utsi aware of the signiificance of things of which 
K. is ignoranfi, and therefore heSp us “look over” the novel Therd 
are three such symbols functioning almost mythically in the novel, 
which denote the idlelal that is quested for bult is controverted : “garden”, 
“hei^t” as “hii”, and “light”. 

First, the “garden”. Kafka’s archetypal questi-theme is complicated 
by its being the expression of an urban romanticism as well as that 
of his vast, Judeo-Christiani, cultural heritage. Tn the novds, the 
Kafka'hero isi thus often seen, to be a city naan or a dly-oriented mad 
involved in an attempt ait fdf-expiessiion in the wodd of natSure which 
takes the shape of the open space, or the gaiden. The village iii 
Wedding Preparatk3ins--whxcii snsrely andcipaites the one in The Castle 
—^is one such open, space in nature to which the protiagoniGlti Raban 
goes from his dty-dwdling to make wedding prepaMrtions. The mud 
and the raing in the viHage-^hfiSe dogging him from the city bnt 
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toleraWo there—insufferably heighfien the sense of futility, ’m accom- 
panimeivt with the dajrkaess of >the village and the queer habits of 
the viUagers (e^. pp. 29>30). This uncoiigeoiiality makes him, Inin 0 
for the city (p. 30) so that ithe world.of natuiie inverts the imagie of 
the idyllic garden where he had sought ito fulhl his expectations. Xu 
Description of a Struggle, again, the narrator’s fanjtasy represents an 
aciual garden with its idyllic equipments : . meadows which farther 

on merged into bushes behind which ... one could see bright avenues 
of fruit trees leading to green hills ... 1 thought : Here I could be 
content. Fior here it isi secluded and beautiful. It won’t take much 
courage to live here ’ (p. 37). Yet, this garden is distanced from him 
by a river which even as a part of this world of nature makeis ill 
unapproachable—which he cannot cross nor can the fat man from the 
other sttde^ who gets drowned in it (p. 64). Thus the garden itself 
carries the seeds of ithe destruction of hopes, and diis is paralieLied in 
the trees of the Laurenziberg which become the scene of the despetailie 
attempt at suicide by the narrator's friend (p. 70). Kafka’s open 
space in nature ;s therefore at once a Biblical and a ronianiic symbol^ 
sumding for Edenic innocence and beauty away from the tnviaUties 
and muddle of city life, but in actuality is the controversion pf tho 
ideal it is expected to be. 

The village 'm The Castle tinds its signiiticauce in this oonbeixf. 
Itsi importance, incidentally, is seen in the fact that K.’s existence is 
throughout conditioned by his stay (here; further, it is worth noting 
that, in the first draft of The Castle, called Tempt(0on in the Village 
In The Diaries,^ there is no caisitle and the narraitor’s eKperiencies are 
ail contained in tlie village with its garden-hneaments of open paths 
and tall trees (p. 280). The viliiago 'm The Castle, too, like the two 
other open spaces, defeats Edcnic cxpectaiions. It looks like a greasyi 
squalid, eletmaUy snow>bound place without any foUag!e» without any 
bird—except the crows that are otMce seen to be hovering above the 
castle (p. 29 )—, wilhouti any spof of colour. The only “naturaT’ 
feature of the village is the wHd weather which stands to K. h i m self 
for his bewilderment (eg. pp. 149). Since one of his expectefions 
was to stiike rx>ots in the village—maiiiyiins Frieda and so forth— 
this aspect of the village is obviously a metaphor of his frustraidon. 
The village thus becomes the anti-typal image of the garden, the 
symbol of Kafka’s—^mayhe the twentieth oattCury’s as wdi—defeated 
rdigtosity and lomantidhm. 
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However, K.’^: ais|pdraliiai]& The Cusile readi beyond the villas 
and the novel’s total signMcance is thereiCoie fully rendered by 
two other symbols. It is through “height” as “hill” that “light” is 
perhaps best approached. In a* general sense, “hill” is always a 
poteqtial metaphor for the distant ideiaii sougiht to be a)Ltainied, and 
this, along with several other significances accumiulatmg to it, very 
well expdiains the elfonts of K. 

One bad best place this in the ooniticxi of the symbol's appeaiance 
elsewhere in Kafka. Thus, for insitance, while the first-person narratior 
takes a stroill up the Laureoziberg with his friend in Description of a 
Struggle, the entire chinese-box-likc narralive structure unfoLds itself 
in keeping with their climbing up the billv While each fantasy-tale 
in it denotes a quest (e.g., of ithe narraitcr, pp. 34-8 ; of the fat man 
in the narrator's fantasy, pp. 38-42; of the man in, the church in 'the 
fatman’s narrative, pp. 44-52; and so forth), the groundsiory ends on 
a note of puzzled agony for the fi:iend as well as the narraitcr at the 
point of their having dimbed up to the top of the hill (pp. 70-1); 
thus the hill-cLunbing becomes Uie symbol of the struggle to cope with 
life. Then, too, in one of the fragmenits with their K-figuresi without 
any Chiisitian name, which foreshadow 2'he Castle, we see one such 
K., after a long journey, coming to his diositlinaition- a house on a hill 
thait had Sqood faraway in ithe day; this is in. Fragments from Note¬ 
books and Lodxe Pages : 

.. .he sudd^y found himself silandiug at the foot of the 
hill ... And he. clunbed up the lull ... Two rooms to right 
and left of the stairs, with their doors open ... they weite 
otherwise en^ty. Bu!t from above from the top of the 
staircase, which vanished into darkness, a, tremulousi, almost 
rattling vokje asked who had come. K. took a great stride 
over the first three sttairs^ which were broken in the middlie.. 
Upstairs, too, the door of the room was open. (pp. 381-82)^ 

The joumey up the hill which tapers ioito the stakdaSe and then inito 
the top of the house here symibolizes the last point iOf an effort; yet, 
at the end of the ^'climbing'’ Khere atre wky ''broken” obj^ the 
“rattliiig’* vioice, and. emphness^ which lefleot K.’s fumbiiag expeota* 
tions. This iodleed looks like the end of The CasHe only if there 
were .abifae to suooeed in his mission. 
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The castle in the novel— a magnificaitiioiii of the house in the 
fragpiant—gives its impression very largely in tenns of height focussed 
into hill. It is situated on a hill, and the first phrase which initroduces 
it, as K.’s point of view images it, swafhes it in. its hilly aspect: 
the “casiae hill” (ch. I, p« 11); as K. seeks to see U, he sees thq 
“Ulusory emptiness above him” {ibid,). This is the key-image of the 
controverted ideal, and this sense is heightened aftterwaiids by the 
high but flaked^, crumibling aspect of the castle on its hill 
(pp. 19-20). 

Further “height”-images initensify this significance, of the hill. 
The castle’s feature, for example, is crystUallized into a tower-metaphoir. 
As K. looks at the castle, he contiasttls the casifc-toweT with Ithe 
church-tower in his home town, with the “loftier and the dearer 
meaning than the muddl<e of everyday lift?”, while the attic of the 
castle-tower looks “fumbling”, like “a mclanchol’y-mad tenant” (ibid,). 
The hill as the embodiment of height thus symbolizes! the ideal, 
the distant object which invites the effort to reach it with all the 
solemnity of religijoius wor.ffiip. 

Other initereisting significancesi, too, gather to the hill. The castle- 
hill, for instance, is not without a suggestion of Mount Olympus; the 
castle-officialsi, as they ilssue forth from Cime to time from lihieir hUly 
abode, do sugge&t the identity of pagan godsi, in their high-handed 
dealings and also in their wanton relationlships with village women. 
It isi just ppssihlle that Kafka read a pagan organization in life, against 
which the s'mpUstic, Judeo-Christiain idealism of K. stumbleis ini a 
futile manner. The castle-hiU, however, has likelier symbolical 
equation with Mount Sinai, from where Moses got God’s word 
{Exodus, 19-23). This is suppoftied by the significance with which 
Kafka invests Mount Sinai in some fragmentary writ'ngsi, as, for 
example, in the one in Pamlipontena : 

Any one who has once been in a state of suspended anima¬ 
tion will, tell terrible slioriesi about it but he cann|oit say what 
it is like after death ... fundamentally he has only liviad 
thiioiugih an extraordinary experience and not extraordinary 
life has become more valuable to him as a resuHt. It is 
simikjr with every one who has experienced aomeithing extras 
ordinary. For instance, Moses certainly experienced some¬ 
thing “eKtraordinaiy” on Mount Sinai.we may 

occasionally, for instiance, have the wish tb experknop the 
experience of the man in a state of suspended animatioii^ ov 
Moses* eoqierieDice . . . (pp* 429-30) 
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Thus Kafka Ikuks Mouait Siaai with transoeinidmtal l&fiei-in-death, 
**siusp^ecl animatioai”, or any “extraordinaiy eKperienioei’’ that! sub^* 
limaites eiveiyday life into an initensity. Howievieir, anoltihiei fragment, 
in Fragmeni^ from Notebooks and Loose Pages, kidicafes the nature 
of the effort itae3|f to ^ to Mount Sinai: 

Many people prowl nound Mount Sinai . . . But none of 
them comes straight down a broad, newly madie^ and smooth 
road that does its own part in making one’s strides longpr 
and) swifter. (p» 343) 

The road to and from the moun|tain, the symbol of the effort to 
attain the ideal, thus indicates ilhc difficulty and obstruction inherenjt 
in it. Speaking of K., as he thinks of the castle, up there he wishes 
to go to receive, as it were, the word from Count West-West or his 
surrogate Klamm. Therefore, his is the desire to gain transcendental, 
extraordinary experiencei, analOgousi to Moses’s on Mount Sinai from 
everyday life. However, as we see in the novel, his “strides” through¬ 
out the story are slowed down and shortened' by the very nature of 
die effort itself. Further, tlie casffe-hill as the thing-inritsdf does not 
tally widi the idealistic expectation with which K.’s imagiinarion 
endows it (e.g., in his response ito the castle-tower). While looking 
like Mount Sinai, it is, therefore also potentilalljy its inverted image, 
the z^uthrimage of the nadir, so that K.’s frustrations seem to derive 
from an inverted search. 


VI 

The most important symbol in The Castle is “light” along with 
the contifasted “darkness”, in terms of which the entire world of the 
novel exists. It depends for its effect on the impression, of this world 
in K.’s point of view which throws up a itlexcure of poor visiWIrty 
tfaroughouit the narrative. It is a world of darkness:—the impression of 
daylii^t is seldom present—in whidi K. moves about. The greater 
part of the story is enacted in dark interiors: ithus, for exampliei, K.’s 
first night in the Bridge Inni (ch. I); the soene in Lasemann’s cottage 
(ibui .); the scene with (he two assistanits and Bamabais in the Bridge 
liu (ch. U); the Frieda-and-K. episode in the Herreohof (ch. Ill) ; the 
Hong wait for Klamm in the Herrenhof (ch. VIII) ; the comic episode 
at the school (dt. XI); Olga’s and K.’s long conversaition (ch. XV); 
the encounter with Buigel (ch. XX); andi so forth. When it is not 
dark, the adtion takes place at least in twilii^t or^dusik. It is slgtrir 
fioa&t, toov ia this oomteset that of the Hixee oooasioniB when K. seeks 
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to, see the castHe, two are ini dusk (the third, in sunllightfy has an 
obverse meaning, discussed latter). The fir^ is when he has come to 
the village in the evening (ch, I, openinig paragiraj^) and the second 
when the castle looks like a silenit ohsjerver in the dusky distaoce 
(ch. VUI)—in the German original, different wcutds suggestive of 
this poor visibility bke finster, finistems, dimkel, dammerUiiht, damme- 
rung, abends, and so forth are interestingly scattered on sudi narra* 
five occasions.® The fani'asy-impression of this poor visibility has an 
important aesthetic function. The visual frustration indicated by it 
exisitls as an externalized' mieitaphor for the hall-li^t of understanding, 
the dubiousi success of K. in his search for the ideal to esfkbl^ 
himself in the eyes of the caside—^as the landsurveyor or as Frfeda^s 
lover—^anid itherefore to go there, or to see Klanmr or Eillangieir. 

The significance of light is manifold. It sitands for the object of 
quest, for understanding, so fhaltj t)o see standis for “to strive”; therd 
are religious overtondsi, too; that of Ihe Bibliciali significance of life 
—it is initteresiling to see that the firmament created by God' in Genesis 
(l:vi) next to light is sin^Iarly abslent from Che s'-tery (save for one 
fleeting vision, p. 20); also that of the Maniahean significance (ev® or 
darkness engulfing divinity or light), although ilt would be an over¬ 
simplification to say only that. Alt any ra^e *1light” he.igh1Jens the 
story’s theme by figuratively making out K’s efforts as the quest for 
light from the siphere of darkness in the firmamentless, sunless, snow¬ 
bound villlage which symbolizes a world of spiritual floundering. In 
this context, the first paragiraph of the novel is seen to throw the key- 
perspective Co the theme, in which the symbols interweave with one 
another; 


It was late in the evening when K. irrived. The village was 
deep in snow. The castle hill was hidden in. and dark¬ 
ness, nor was there even' a glimmer of light. K. stood tor a 
long time gazing into the illusory emptiness above him. 

(p. 11, my italics) 

The village-landscape—ithe “garden”—^is characterized by snow and 
mist.-—the word for “mist!” in the Germaaii origmal, Nelkl (Das 
Schloss, p. 7) which also meians “haze” or “smolce” veiiy well aug- 
geslCs K’s situation in respect of the castle throughout the novel. The 
distant castle hiJIMhe Geitmaini text has one word for it, Schlo^berg 
(ibid.)^, the idteal, is hidden in “darianess”, that is, the absence 
of understanding. Th© upshot of it all is “emplliness” which so well 
sums up the story of K, 
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Of thei three types of in the novd, two ate artifidhl: lanltbrnis 
and candles, andi elecric Sight. Thedr sig^i'ilicance is, agaihii, well un¬ 
derstood in the context of the eariicst Wedding Preparatims, Electric 
lights in that novd are conmected to the urbnn cuStutiie: (<e.g., p. 20) to 
which Raban, belcngsi. On the oWher hand, lamps and candles, very 
faintly illumiinating an otherwise engulllfing darkness, are linked with 
the muddle and seinselessness of exisitence typified by the village where 
he goes (e.g. pp. 25, 26, 28, 29, 30). The symbolism obviously indi¬ 
cates Kafka’s urbani, inverted romanticism ; the quest for light! in the 
garden is unachieved even before it has Startled- Tn The Castle, like¬ 
wise, it is only the faint glimmer of lantterns a,nid candles which seek 
to dispd' the darkness down in the village (eg. pp, 23, 30, 37, 149, 
156, 281, 291, 294). This metaphorically explains the absence of 
the understanding of life—while the aasitle is fully endowed with itr—, 
which characlterizes the village. K., sttaying in the village, has to use 
such light, thereby sfirainiing his eyesight; his aOt of reading Kllamm’s 
letter in dim lantfem light (p. 150), for example, symbolizes his 
attempt to undetrsifand the volume of life. Exisittence in the village, 
therefore, indicates the bottling up of the dforts to* understand life in 
the midst of lanterns and candles. On the other hand, the superior 
overlords of the castle, with their total) contirol over life, move aibout 
in strong electric light lo see their way through the darkness of the 
village. Significantly, Klamm’s first appeiaranoe is in “strong incaiir 
desoenit light'* (p. 53); electric light suddenljy blazes when) Momus 
is about to come to the dark Herrenhof yard (p. 133); andl so forth 
(see also pp. 127, 129, 136, 295, 312, 347). This difference between 
the two typey of artificial light is the same as bdtween the two juxla- 
posed inns—^tlie Bridge Inn where the villlagiers crowd and the Herrenhof 
which is meant for the Herrs from the castle. 

The sun, or sunlighf, upon which a number of meanings converge, 
is at the centre of this li^t-symboltsm. It is the focal! point of the 
Biblkal .significance of life; what is also important, from the way K. 
looks forward to it, it suggests Mithras, (he sun-god of the ancient 
mystery idiigioii, too; then, generally, as the distant orb it signifies 
the ideal; it also suggests powe^ glory, and' under'sAandhig. The wn, 
however, appears only, twioe in the novel and is once suggested, but 
each rime so intensdy and emphatically thait it strai^t mto the 
heart erf the novel. 
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The key to the them© of The Castle is thus brought forth in K’s 
memory of his chddhood experience of having been able to climb 
the high gtave-yard wall on a sunlit moming: 

. . . it was only the smooth high wali that they had wanted 
to conqut'r But one moming—^the empty, quiet market 
place had been flooded with sunshine, when had K. ever seen 
it lake that either before or since?—he had succeeded in 
climbing it with asittonishing ease ... to the top cd the first 
attempt ... he looked down, and round about him, over his 
shoulders, too, ait thei crosses mouldering in the ground, 
nobody was greater than he at that place and that mometd. 

(p. 44, my italics) 

This beauitifut sudden moment is of course epiphany and the 
flooding sunshine is assocfeuted with quest as well as conquest; the 
climbinjg to the top is the symbol of the totlal achievement of We, 
with which are contrasted the mouldering crosses below. Interestingly, 
this is juxtapoised w?lh the journey of K. with Barnabas along the 
snowy, dark village on the level of narration, v/here he is frustra.*ed 
in his effort to go to the castjlei. The sunjiight', into which the heighl- 
imagie is fused, is thus the symbol of (he ulltimate moment of alltata- 
ing the ideal of living life in iits purest! sense: this explains K.’s im¬ 
pulse behind all his exploits, the impuijse to feel the epiphanic 
moment of transcendentlal existence. 

Yet, K. carribs this imipulse from his earlier existence of norma¬ 
lity, the worid of the soaring church tower. The sphere of the castle 
is totally uncongenial to this impulse, and the naiture of K.*s obvious 
frustration'—^dlusitratedi throughowt' the story—, thietreby of the signi¬ 
ficance of the castle itself, is very well understiood' in (terms of the 
“sun’^-symbolism. We find this on the only oocasiont when sunlight 
is seen in the village, as K. looks at the castSe tower: 

... the tower of a house . . . pierced by small windows 
that glittered in the sun, a somewhat maniacal gutter and 
topped by what looked like an atitic, with battlemtents thalt 
weaie imegidar, broken, fumbling ... It was as if a melan- 
dholy-mad! (tenant . . . had burst through the roof and lifted 
himself upito the gaze of the world. (p. 20, my italics) 

Ini this aMoy of height and light, the sunlight with i<^s “maniacal' gjUlter” 
sums up the very imogie of absurdity thrown up by the “fumbling” 
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toweir in its aspect of “a melancholy-mad tenant” Thus it is seen 
that the idieal, symboHized by the free and geifieroiiis snnligihlt, i$ tcxtally 
controverted in its relation whh the cas’le. The castle is seen not 
to be what K. thinks it to be; the slun, ini its reflectiioinr on it^ looks 
llike belonjging to a miiiTor-world of values, or like the sun of another 
planet, or like the sim|p3le, familiar siun overwhelmed in a Gnostic 
woiiid, or, what is most important,, like anti-Milthiias. However much; 
therefore, K. might try to achieve ani epiphairvy, to do so in this place 
in his own way is symbolicaUiy impossible. 

The poinitl for us to understand is K.’s inabil'ity to understand 
the meaning of the worth of darknessi in the oastle-viWagia existence. 
He does not understand, fbr examplie, that his ideal, the epiphany, 
is to be achieved here—^if at all—only in temts of darkness. Twice 
K. comesi as near as possible to achieving an epiphany in the village 
and both times it is in darkne%. : the first time when he is making 
love to Frieda in. the Heirrenhof (ch. Ill, pp. 57-9) and the second 
time in the act of sipping brandy in thei Herrenhof yard (oh. VIII, 
pp. 132-33). What is most imiportant, it is at rngdiniight, as Burgiel 
tells K. near the end of the novel, that it might! be possible for somie- 
one to geif the object of desire fulfilled by the castle (di.. XVIII, p. 322). 
This does not of course mean that the castle is in the right but thalt K. is 
in the wrong only in the sense that he does not have the tdehnique 
to grapple with this obverse type of reality; Iw* does not imaginie that 
the journey through darknesis in this place is the way to ISi^t, if light 
is to be attained at all ; the castle, one imagiinlesi, would not granff 
himi anything dsei. 

It is for this reason, that the sieries of K’s exploits takes place 
through dark interiors punctuated by dimly lit scenes. Ihe sun with 
all its connotations therefore obviously stays in memory, as for 
example, it did in K’s nostalgia (p. 44), and ndt in the present The 
episiode just before the end of the story shows Ptepi the dhamibermaid 
making K. the offer to hibemiare with her and t'wo other maids in 
the dark underground chamber of the Herrenhof tUl spring and summer 
come, blit! telling him at the same time that “in memory ... spring 
and summer seem as short as tihou^ they didn’lti last longer than 
two days” (p. 3S1). K. of course chamCberistkaliy refuses this last 
offer made to him in the story; meanwhile, the short-lived spring 
and summer, suggestivie of sunlit tiherefove of the epipfaanic ideal, 
thus exists only as somedung to be lemeinibered and dterisfaed, dot 
toi be fully achieved, because “even on those diaj^, even during the 
most beawtifuS day, even then sometimes snow faffs” {ibid.}. Thus, 
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along with hisi inability to climib up the caistbei hill, K’s excuirsdons in 
daiTkniestsi indlicaitie the parackwcica® usteLessneiss of his quest : for he 
isi a sun-treader ((do adapt Browning’s famous image of Shelley), as 
it were, for wihioh reason life and light are not available to him. 

VH 

The method in The Castjle, thus determined by its symbolical 
apparatus of the exhauslting, battering quest-lheme, makesi it out as 
a myth of existence'—in Kafka’s terms, of course. The method has 
inlttercsting upshofts. For one thing, it indicates Kafka’s attempt to 
involve his readers in the very experiences of his hero : there is the 
echoed ppinit; of view; there is the “visiibility”-mietaphor, so that the 
readers find' it difficult to “see light”—lioi understand the work—the 
same as K. does: there is the absence of a condlusnoin to the novel 
(typical of Kafka), which dramatizes the ineonclusiveness of life as 
K. found it to be. In Ithiisi externalization of the theme into the novel’s 
artefact, Kafka obviousF^ makes it approach the condition of the 
metai-inovel. F'urther, the filnu-negative-wise, ceiling-under-fhe'feet sort 
of supra-mimeisiisi, loo, functions as an extended metaphor of the 
intricacy of life as viewed by Kafka; this, while it sbap^ the novel 
to some extent as an Auden poem in prose, indeed takes Orifegai y 
Gasset’s view of the dehumanization of modem art, flor example, 
“the intrusion of the human in art is thboo” to niodemiistls,® to a 
Ibgical extreme (Ortega’s essay of 1925 was more or less coeval with 
The Caitle). 

Yet, Kafka’s novel—as indeed all his works—is not so puiged 
of the human context as Ortega supposes and would have modemi art 
to bo; on the conltrary, it indicaities Kafka’s desperate atlempt to 
suggesit the very electronics of human life, as it were. In a senssa it 
is like Greek tragedy, but the heroic ooniflict is undleinniined! by the 
theme of groping in a spiritual nb^man’s land'; in anoitfaler, a connicj 
sense, it enacts the Don Quixote atrehetype, with this difftrendo that 
even the windmill dbes .not exisif where it is expected to do. In¬ 
cidentally, one feels that Kafka mighit have been irntnenselliy helped 
by an Indian seinsibil'ily—the telieologicaili voyage of NaohSceta in the 
Kathoporushad (1, i), for examplei, ended in succbbs because ho knew 
how to do it (as K. does not). However, Kafka himself was aWe to 
readi a synthesized view of Mfe in, the last, “Oklahoma Nkiturte Theatre” 
seoticn—something quite unlike anything else written by him—^in 
America^ in wliich the very absurdity of the “garden” becomes the 
image of merciful fruitkm of the effort to locate one’s self. 
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The ex-hausting, tieleolfoigical seardh of K. in The Castle was no 
doubt to some €!x.ten,t Kafka’s, too; the one's desire for epif^any 
perhaps reflects the othieir's for theophany. One recollects kii this 
context a one-phrase, fragmentary aphorism by Kafka : *“Wriitingi as 
a form of prayer” {Fragments from Note-books and Loose PageSy 
p. 343); what is important is that he sought ito make his writing one 
deliberate act of prayer as, say, did Hopkins. However, since prayer is 
ultimatediy individual in nature, yet sinqe his novel was publisbedi by Max 
Brod (in spite of Kafka’s will that it should not be)—‘the same as Hop¬ 
kins’s poetiy was by Robert Bridgies—and therefore ceased to be merely 
individual, one has to have an mixed response to it One can njpilthier 
totally share in the prayer, nor can stand itotally aloof from it. One can, 
however, aesthetically empathize to some extent. Life was a catch for 
Kafka—^maybe he conquered it, maybe nibt, we do not know; the casHe 
was definitely a catch for K.—^he could not conquer if; The Castle is— 
but here one refuses to get entangled' in any catdi—a litlerary work 
that one unfastens. One does it by getting out of the lnvl:ing immer¬ 
sion in its mire of exisHence and by under^anding It as thei fictional 
image of the eddies of transitional experience of the human spirit, 
with the help of literary dues which Kafka the Cabalisti has wHJy-nilly 
leff behind. 
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THE triumph of Sauit Deliow may also obliquely be the triumiph 
of the one individual who can be heard in his own voice in each of 
his eight major works of hetjon. This individual may not be hdd 
in great esteem by his sodeity, but he has tremendoius structural 
importance in the world of Bellow’s fiction. The urgency of the 
private voice of the individuali is sustained, as it were, on its own 
strength. As each of Bellow’s protagpmislts creates his own pramises^ 
speaks his own. idiom, satisf 3 dng, as it wenei, some innieir rhetoricail 
need, we find his noivels infused with a deep, confessional sitrain. 
Bdlow notes that mass socieity has only the Church offer a place for 
human valuea But even here, it is madb more or less public by ithe 
Church. Therefore, says Bellow in “The Sealed Treasure’’*, “It forces 
certain elements of the genius of oui species to go into hiding. In 
America they take curiously personal, secret forms.’’ lit also^ in 'the 
process, initnoveirts the form Ihab Hassan® speaks of “the fictional 
correJative of the self in recoil’’; he explains thait “our life can taka 
shaipe only in sudden epihanies or isdafed moments of crisis’’. In 
Bellow’s fiotioni, folloiwing this individual’s consciousness is an experiencia 
for the reader as narrow as it is deep. Here the single point of vie^, 
and the' relation in which it stands to the narrativei, is in a constant: 
state of flux, and is preserved in its presfentational imimediacy by the 
essentially subjective nature of Bdlow’s art. It is this subjective area, 
that offers a meaningful contact, with outside reality and proves fruitful 
for critical investigations. As Jaimes Gindin® observes : “Problems 
of subjectivity need not demand that all such infected areas of fiction 
be surrounded by a quarantine of isulence. Rather, it is just these 
areas of fiction most vulneraUe to subjective response that has been 
most neigfecied by formalist ditidsin.’’ 

E is of interest here to note that eiv^ by the standards of liltierary 

oriticastn, the 'Conf^sioflar as a form has been traced to iits origai in 

! 




The confessional strmn in saul bellow*s fiction 

St, Augustinei’s Confessions by Peter M. Axthdm in- The Modern 
Confessional Novel. Of St. Augustinie he writes: “His Confessions 
shoiw an acute sensitivity to the proWtems and' contflictis of man’s inner 
life as well as a broad contsciioiisnieisis of cvill.” This vital conneiotion 
between one’s own inner life and the evil in the objective life is 
revived again in. the posit-war literary scenario. Thus introverted, 
the novel now losies i's massive li:erairy ambition in one of its most 
significant phases in the post-Joyce, Kafka, Camus phase. 

This explains much of the undramatic nature of Bellow’s first 
novel, Dangling Man. As a classic mode of the oonfeisisdonal Strain, 
it takes a diary form as the onily genre in which Joseiph can find a 
coniLext for himself. Without this context of his own making, Joseph 
cannot speak his thoughts aloud in this “era of hard boileddom”; 
he later explains that today it is “the code of the athlete, of the 
tough boy’’. Writing has always clarified thinking, and Joseph puls 
it all doiwn in' diary, just as Sartre’s hero did in Nausea, Dostoevesky’s 
in NcHes From ifie Underg^nd, Camus in The Fall and The Outsider. 
Joseph in Dangling Man tries to communicate on two levels—one with 
himself, which is often dome as if he was talking to a tape and then 
listening to his own taped voice; and the o‘her, with the readieirs 
who make good ‘listcmiers’. The diary comes as a long monodlogue, 
which breaks into a dialogue only when the Spirit of Alternatives 
(which is Joseph’s alter-'ago) comesi on to the page on invitation, and 
as a pure figment of Joseij^’s imagination. It stimulates the confes- 
sional dement and leases, him to express himself better. We have a 
sample here : 

Spirit : “You’re forgeitling to be reaaomable.’’ 

Joseph : “Reasonable! Go on, you make me sick. The 
sight of you makes me sick. You make me queasy 
at the stomach with your suave Mttle, false lititle 
looks.’’ 

If we look at some miodem theories of knowledgpi, paiticula'iiy 
those of F. H. Bradley and* William James, we find an increasing 
preoccupation wnth problems of perceptioini and a distinct dieveliopmieint 
of the Self as a possiiWy reliable agient of reality. Thei dwger of 
solipsism is avertedi by the technique of confessiiomial writing in which 
drama, is bom and objectified by the very art of an mdiividual articU'* 
lattng his Qonilact with outer reality, where elements cool^ ini his 
pri npci pusnefis, Joseph’s initial mottve is to undemtiasid' hinweM and 
not, a» Hokkoi Oiulfield cto in The Cmcher in the Rye, to estaWSsh 
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himself in the outside world. It hast to be done within the privacy o 
a diary, fjor his Danguage is often stark, and barely covers the nlaked- 
ness of some of his thoughts. 

From the angle of techniique, the Qomfessioinal strain is effective 
for wielding irony. Bellow's second niovcl, The Victim, usesi a fairly 
S'tandard technique of the doubUfe for irony, but it works in a reverse 
way. Irony is achieved, as in Dangling Man, through the siub)ective 
technique of the confessiio'nal strain, the only differencie being that both 
the protaganists, Asa and Albae, are seen rand heard by us on their 
own terms, with a slight bias perhaps towards Asa. It is again con¬ 
fessional literature, in spi'e of the third person narrative, Pe^er Axthelm^ 
observes: “Perhaps ithe two most important techniques in the con¬ 
fessional novel is the use of double and the use of irony by both the 

author and the hero.” The double, he insisi s, is used by the con¬ 
fessional hero to “express his relaitions with others in terms of dis¬ 
covery.” The doublle is here used as a felt ajainbute of an existential 
likeliness, as a Self, originally seeking a subjedtive truth, but which 
breaks i'self against an initielljectual, objective truLh. Using a common 
Jewish figure in Albee, that of a schnorrer (“a ghdtto import” accord¬ 
ing to Sarah Blacher Cohen®), Bellow shows as if his role were 
reverseds that isv as if he was doing his benefactor a favour by acicepu- 
ing money. Because of the confessiionail! strain that runs through the 
novel, Albee emerges as more human than a mere schnorrer, as some¬ 
one capable of expressing himself ini a language of passion. After an' 
unsuccessful suicide atleimpt, Albee explains to Asia with simplicity— 
“When you turn against! yourself, nobody els© means anything to you 
either”. Thus Bellow shows a ‘fairness’ of treatment, achieving 
thereby some of his paraliterary motives of opposites ran^ng freely 
and “passionately expreistsed on both sides”.® Each Self is essentially 
seen not a fixed cotacept, but as a flowuig process nourishing cettain 
fixities' every now and then. We see this dead(y, whellher it is in 
Albee's bdtef that there is a conspiracy of Jews which runs Ithinigs, 
which in his description is “Hot Stars and cold hearts that’s your 
universe” or whether it is Asa suffeiriing apprehensions about Albee 
being “predatory” (as’ Velchaninov likes to think of Trusotsky in 
Dostoevsky’s The Eterntdi Husband). If k is Asa’s enonnous fear of 
his own tdephone which rings as an ally to his fear, we see k on his 
own iteniis. We thus find Bellow opening areas of msedurity for both 
of them. This brings us to a curious fact in the’^ilreLtive. Where 
the journal form of Dangling Man af once disdpliiiiied Jose(fii, infusing 
his writing with a degtcie of oaotioiDi, tfie asBKnxied liarra* 
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tive. m The Victim, ev«it when it does not shift treadierously between 
‘I’, ‘Ypu* and ‘He’, caticjhies Asia and Albee in unguarded moments, 
making the novel truly confesisioinal, by making the caital|ytic and 
cardinal functions of the narratiiMa move swiftly. 

The technique of The Adventures of Augie March seems to be the 
least oontfbssional of all Bellow novelsi in its texture. Yet we find 
Augiei as plagued by doubts and as londy as the other Bellow heroes. 
The, hero recallsl his past experience which diffuses his podnn of view 
and gives the narcalive a subjective kind of intimacy, though it is 
tacitly assumed by the reader that the picaro does not consciously 
‘write’ his own story. To speak in the voice of the confteteisional, the 
character has to discard “presentation self’’ (ije. to borrow a phrase 
from the behavioral scientiisls) that he weansi for thei society. Con¬ 
fessional literature has to assault this “preaeniationi self’’ obliquely, 
as Bellow asserts m “Where Do We Go From Here : (he Future of 
Fiction’’.’ 'Fhe entire sdidity and texture of Augie March res*® on the 
muscular strength of Augie’s private language. His style is that of 
a typical ghetto-reared Jew, responding in a mock-epic tone to the 
paradoxes of life, so indispensable tp the format of the picaresque. 

Bellow’s next novel, Seize the Day, gives the impression of 
having gnown out. of the confusions created by the agonlized consci- 
ousness of Tommy Wilhelm. This novel has what can be, for want 
of a better term, called ‘honesty’ iHi its technique pf the confessional 
strain, for within the assumed third-person narrative of thik novel, 
Tonmiy findls i'C easier than Joseph did wi*h his diary to reveal his 
areas of vulnerability. 

The noveli is an uncomfortable experience in the way we geiC too 
close to Tommy as he unloads his consciouigniess into the uninhibitled 
narrative. It gives him a chance to be face lio face with himsdf and 
the prowess is a.nalogpus to whait Albert Camus says in The Myth of 
Sisyphus and other Essays as “the conSitant confrontation: between man 
and his own obscurity’’. By a curious paradox. Tommy’s personal 
sense of failure becomes a generali vision of failure in this worid 
consumed! by ‘becoming’ as Joseph noted early in Dangling Man. The 
result is ni^.tina:rish.. 

Eugene Hendterson of Henderson the Rain King fieds burdened 
by the weight of himself and acts under die inner compulsion to un¬ 
load it ptrtlo the narrative. When ho dices that, the novel slowly and 
subtly gds a pheinpinenological tfexture. Hendorson with his Titanic 
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size is what ante may call a very “physical” person, and becausfe he 
geits in^o a confesslioinal frame of mind, the n/ovel receives a curSausly 
anthropological slanit. Under the surface relief and abendbin of the 
novel, we mote the titular hero's submerged world of doubts, uncer¬ 
tainties and misplaced values, such as we found in Seize the Day. The 
differences, however, are obvious—^Hendieirson is miore articulate than 
Tommy, verbally and physiicaJIly, the pitch is loud here, and the accm* 
is on the exaggeratfed' exaitalicn of the Self, almost out of proportion, 
to the stimuli that started it all. Tins brings us to the conatruativie 
part of the confesJsional. In the process of expressing itself, a cons- 
ciousnieists necesaarily alters a few norms of truth and creates its own. 
Of what creative use could this Self be? For a novelist like Bellbw, 
who is particularly equipped to hel|p his hero grapple with the “dark 
brother” wirlim himself and find a context, it could' mean the creation 
of another generic form, call it what wa wililf—the epitsodic romance, 
or romance autobiography, or ‘quest’ allegory. Henderson is a giant 
in everything. When he grieves his wife Lily remarks, “Gene, when 
you suffer, you suffer harder than any person I saw”. As a posfiltivc 
forward-thrusting character, he animates the cognitive and conalive 
motifs. Yes the sense of it all in the end is only that which Henderson 
makes on his own, on a purely personal basis. He tells us about that 
“noumenal department” where we “create and create and creafe” 
till! as ho says, the truth ho knows is “filled, flowing, floating with my 
own resemblanices”. It is less important to know if Henderson’s 
holiday in Africa is physikaally realized, or if it is oniljy analogous to 
“a Jungian consciousness” as Walter Allen mainitains in TmdUion 
and Dream. What we niolte unmistakabijy is that the skeletal plot grows 
flesh only on the dreams and desires, the fears and doubts of Hordorson. 
In a century that assaults inner eixperience, Hendbrson and Bellow 
make a creative use of it This is again' done conifeissionaHiy, like the 
mystique of Whitman’s T’ which says: “I was there, I suffered, I 
suffered, I conquered”. 

In Herzog the ideas and reflectilons of the man seep into the 
narrative which makes the novel a deluge of wordsi, words, and more 
words. We recall BeiWioiw eorplainiing how the powerlessness of man 
forces him to have recourse to words. Herzog has the makings of 
a good writer, ais can be sleien in tus nluniieirous Notes anid Iditieris, both 
mailed and unmailed. By his own admission, “throb-heartedi”, he 
makes it a literary asseitr—“My balance comes ^m insiteblllitly”. 
While di^ying a Idiciiity widi wordsi^ he yet: seems to considleir reality 
as sometl^ transveibai. His rtefveilaiteiry letters work like auto-sugges- 
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tiohs; Heirzog eventually becomes Everyman with the leitters slowly 
reaching an impersonal, aljmo!^ acadeimiic ttone. 

In Mr. Sammter’s Planet too the confessional strain takes us 
to generalisatiionsi, ideas and opinions which give the novel at times 
a curiously static look. Parts of the narrative read like a treatise, for 
Sammler lUces to be cautiioius as well as thorough. If he speaks of 
the crisis in Israel, hei must go further to poinitl out how it has brought 
in a certain deep Orienitlaliisim', even m the German and Dutch Jewry. 
So we are toiljd about Sammler in the third person—“But he himistelf, 
no mattler how Brittanized or Americanized was.also an Asian”. 
Sammler’s voice rises in dignity as if it wierc resuitectedl from ithe 
dead. This is one reaston) perhaps why we gie|t some genleralizations 
which go to make—indirectly, of course—some excieililen,t urban city¬ 
scapes, where the rich men “he knew were winniers in si^irugglieiS of 
criminality, of permiissible criminality”, or Hhe roads form “a soft 
asphalt bollly rising, in which lay stciainiingi siewer navels”. Great 
truths aie persoinally realized by Sammlier and eixpressed in his own 
idiom in the narrativei—something he cannot do in his rephew’s house 
or outside. 

Humboldt*s Gift, Bellow’s last novel to.dlate, shows us the laige 
American fear of death realized once again on a personal level, as it 
traces the parallleHJ careers of two American writers, Charles Ciltiine 
and Von Humboldt Flcisher. In the firs|t! person narrative, we gpt 
Citrine the writer’s perspective and a Jew’s. He considers himsirif 
to be one of “the eid!uca|tled' dummies” and a Jew—“It’s the classic 
grief, and a child of immigrants like me ought to be grateful. For a 
Jew it’s a slop up.” Yet this Jew is worried recurricntly by preoccu¬ 
pations about death—whether it is the ‘anonymous’ death of Humboldt 
in the hospital morguie^‘‘At the morgue there were no renders of 
modem poetry. The name Von Humboldt Fleisher meant noilhing”. 
Or -he simply visualizes the grave as “a lovdy cool hole”. The con¬ 
fessional strain in this novel is unified qomprehensiively by the voice 
of Otrine the writer, who, for that reason, shows a pervading sadlnleiss 
in most of his remarks, as also an ability to articulate the doubljing 
voice of humanity. To Rogier Shattuk’s complaint in “A Higher 
Sdfidiness” {The New York Review, September 18, 1975) that Citrine 
sounds “like an ironic ventril'oquist!”, we can retort, “Why not?” 
This is no failing in the first peirson narrative, which gives abunidanit 
scope to express anxiety aboi^ the “dumb prick” in .every greal 
initlellectual, and to preoccupationis aboid: ageang and death which 
readi us with rtaa^lTing directoieiss- “So the coffin was endosed and 
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tihe soil did not come directy upon i!t. But then, how didi one get 
out? One did’nt, didi’nt, did*nt! You stayed, you stayed!” 
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p. 9 1. 28 

p. 10 1. 23 
p. 11 I. 13 
p, 31 1. 30 
p. 33 1. 27 
p. 35 1. 8 
p. 36 1. 9 
p. 38 1. 24 
p. 43 1. 6 
p. 45 1. 29 
p. 51 L 1 
p. 78 1. 36 
p. 85 I. 9 
1 . 20 
1. 24 
1. 26 


Insert single quotation^mark before ’’virtue”; 
note) read 31 for 36. 

Read “Shaftesbury” for “Shatesbury” 

Read “of” for “fo”. 

(In note) read 10 for 16. 

Read “concern” for “concernt”. 

Read “vols.” for “vol*s.” 

Read “had” for “bad” 

Delete comma after “novel” 

Read “exultation” for “exultatton” 

Read 1848 for 1948 
Read “novel” for “nevel” 

Read XVIII for XX 

Read “Charles’ for “Charles” 

Read “Verlag” for “Veriag” 

Read “y” for ‘ p” (after “Ortega”) 

Read “London” for “Lordon” 
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